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WHEN THE GRASS IS WHIPPED AND CROPS LAID BY AND A BREATHING SPELL HAS COME, IT’S TIME TO SEEK SOME RESTFUL DIVERSION 


‘“‘Old Times’”’: Prize Contest, Page 5 Next Week—Farm Woman's Special 
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You, Too, Can Reduce 
Your Farming Costs 


The economy of the John Deere Tractor for farm 


use is not guess-work; not theory. It has been 
proved on thousands of farms in every part of the 
country. 


John Deere Tractor owners do more than solve the 
farm labor problem by doubling and tripling their daily 
earning capacity—they do their farm work at power costs 
surprisingly low. 


H. W. Schroeder of Bartlett, North Dakota, writes: 


“The Cheapest and Best Farming q 
I Ever Did was With My 
John Deere Tractor” 


This is only one of the hundreds of letters written by 
John Deere Tractor owners which point to substantial 
reductions in farming costs. 


In your plans to lower production costs; to reduce your labor ex- 
pense; to make more money, consider the John Deere Tractor. 
Remember, it produces more power with less weight, does more 
work with less fuel and oil, gives more years of satisfactory and 
profitable servige at less cost for upkeep and repairs. 


Right near you, at your John Deere dealer’s, this remarkable 
power plant is on display. Do more than inspect it—ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. You will be quick to see its money- 
making advantages for your work. 


Know What the John Deere Has 
Done for Other Farmers 


Ask for booklet entitled, ‘101 Judges Write Their Opinion.’ 
os this is the next thing to talking personally to 101 John 
ractor users from all parts of the country. These 101 let- 
ters are taken from the many hundreds that have been received 
from enthusiastic John Deere Tractor users. You will also get a 
folder on the John Deere Tractor in actual colors, which gives you 
many other facts you should know about this economical farm 
Wd plone. wre to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
































Here’s To Health! 
The Pleasant Way 


Pe een-asanr, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint keeps 
the blood free of 
defends your body. 


Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 
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BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


Editor’s Note.—Bill was in the grass, all 
tight, but that’s not the reason we didn’t 
print his letter last week. Bill was on the 
Mexican trip for only three weeks but he 
was such a steady writer to his wife we 
don’t seem to be able to catch up with 
his letters. We will try not to miss an- 
other now until the last one is published. 


Teotihuacan, 
Sap Marthy:— 


Look what a jaw-breaker of a 

place this is. Worse than Constantinople, 

. ain't a? F's the 

same place where I 

wrote about the py- 

ramids only when 

I wrote that I 

couldn’t find nobody 
as could spell it. 


You remember I 
wrote about climbin’ 
the pyramid. Well 
there’s two of them 
only I didn’t climb 
the other. It seems 
the, folks back when 
these was built didn’t have no Bibles or 
else couldn’t read it if they had it so 
they had a different sort of religion. The 
pyramid I clumb is one they built so as 
they could go up and worship the sun 
and the other one was to worship the 
moon. They say that the folks in them 
days even killed people up there because 
they thought it pleased the sun but I 
don’t take much stock in that cause I 
can’t find nobody around here that seen 
‘em do it. 

But land sakes, pyramids ain’t all they 
is here. Somebody has been diggin’ all 
around here and has found hundreds and 
hundreds of houses all fell down and 
covered up. They say must of 600,000 
people lived here at one time way back 
yonder. Whatever become of all of ’em 
I can’t imagine. If they had of lived in 
sap pine houses like most folks back 
home do nowadays I don’t reckon nobody 
would ever of knowed they had been 
there. But they didn’t. They lived in 
rock houses or dry mud houses which is 
about the same and where they have dug 
around you can see the old walls and 
floors and they ain’t no mistake about it. 

Another thing we seen was the ruins 
of an old theater. That’s about what you’d 
expect of people who didn’t know no bet- 
ter than to worship the sun and moon 
and things like that. Now look what’s 
happened to ’em. Nobody knows where 
they are at and their city is just a mess 
of rocks and dirt. Maybe that’s a warnin’ 
about what’s goin’ to happen to some 
other places of wickedness some of these 
days. 





Mexico. 





BILL CASPER 


Another thing we seen was what they 
say was the citadel. That’s about a five 
acre pasture with a big thick high wall 
around it. They ain’t no grass there but 
neither is there in lots of other pastures. 
In the middle two or three little places 
had been built up but I don’t know what 
for. At one end was what looked like a 
reglar little pyramid only one side was 
straight up and down. It was built out 
of rock and had the steepest kind of 
steps on one side. Right back of it was 
a big wall with steps and alongside them 
was the funniest things I ever see. In 
fact I ain’t never seen nothin’ like ’em. 
They was things cut out of stone to look 
like animals in them days but they ain’t 
like any animals I ever seen. And there 
was so many of these things and maybe 
a lot more only the folks doin’ the dig- 
gin’ had got. tired and stopped there and 
all the rest I reckon is still covered up 
under them rocks and dirt. 

This is the peculiarist place I ever 
see. I reckon Genesis must of been a 
long time ago. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S. Could Noah’s flood have washed 
all this dirt and rocks up here to ruin 
this old city or did these folks get skeered 
of somebody and actually tote the dirt 
and cover up the city and pyramids like 
some says they did? 














I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 

Powder . Liquid 
10c and eS 50c and 75c] . 
$0c and $1. $1.25 
30c...... coord Gun......35c 
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Cuts Corn Borer 


into 1/3 inch pieces 








steef construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles —light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: ** Your 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter is the easiest running machine 
1 have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and only trouble was getting enough 
corn to cutter."’ Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 








The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the rer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say.’ 














The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
372 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder Houses —Garages— Mills 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get _ Bottme direct 
the Factory and keep i = 
Profits the dealer would a 
styles. Ivanized Corrugated. 
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Proof ‘UVhat Home-grown 


Feed Pays 


A Survey of Georgia Livestock Farms Shows This to Be Generally True 


numbers to get the approximate average of all. If 

the cost items of 100 hog raisers, for instance, are 
obtained and they are samples taken at random from 
1,000, or from 5,000 for that matter, it will be found 
that the average cost items of these 100 will approxi- 
mate very closely the average costs of the entire lot. 


I’ ONLY requires a few samples out of large 


The Georgia College of Agriculture made a survey 
of livestock production, including farms in all sections 
of the state: 95 where hogs were produced, 44 farms 
producing sour cream, 11 producing butter and butter- 
milk, 44 selling whole milk wholesale, 40 retailing 
whole milk, 69 poultry producers, and 43 beef cattle 
producers. And with all the facts as to cost items an- 
alyzed, the following is a general statement made :— 

“As a general proposition, where a farmer is 
growing practically all of the feed given to his 
livestock, the handling of livestock has been profit- 
able. On the other hand, where any considerable 
quantity of feed is purchased, the profit was either 
reduced or eliminated.” 

The facts gathered in the surveys of livestock pro- 
duction in Georgia will apply with equal force to the 
whole South, or to any other section. This is strong 
proof that the campaign which The Progressive Farm- 
er has waged during the last quarter century for greater 
feed production is sound. The proof is beyond ques- 
tion that the only sound basis on which a successful 
livestock industry can be developed in the South is 
more abundant home-grown feed supplies. 

We might as well continue our old one-crop system 
of farming, with which we are familiar, as to change 
te or add livestock, unless the greater part of the feeds 
to be used are to be grown on the farms where fed. 

We haven’t better livestock men, nor better livestock, 
than those with whom we must compete in selling live- 
stock products. How, then, can we hope to successfully 
compete with the livestock producers of other sections 
if we must buy our 
feeds from them, 
pay them a profit on 
these feeds, and then 
add the freight and 
other handling 
charges to these 
purchased feeds? 

But this Georgia 
survey did not mere- 
ly develop the fact 
that livestock pro- 
duction was not 
profitable on  pur- 
chased feeds, it also 
developed the fact, 
which is of even 
greater value, that 
“where a farmer ts 
growing practically 
all of the feed given 
to his livestock, the 
handling of livestock 
has been profitable.’ 

We are not, on the 
whole, trained in 
livestock production, 
but when we grow 
our feeds we pro- 
duce livestock prof- 
itably. Here, then, 
is the key to the so- 
lution of the prob- 
lem of developing a 
successful jivestock 
industry in the 
South — home- 
grown feeds, and 
plenty of them. 


a glass of fresh buttermilk! 


N. C.) with its great stone chimneys, 
that here indeed is the real country 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


? Livestock Cost Accounting 
p CCURATE cost accounting for any farm crop or 


product is a difficult problem. Determining the 

costs of livestock production is probably a more 
difficult problem than finding the costs of producing 
field crops. It is, therefore, recognized that esti- 
mated costs of producing livestock in any particular 
case or section can only be of value as a guide to other 
producers, so far as conditions are similar or defi- 
nitely known. It is, therefore, necessary in calling at- 
tention to the results obtained by Georgia livestock 
producers to know the values assigned to the different 


bias which make up the costs. These values will also 


be of interest since they probably represent what the 
investigators found were actual costs on average Geor- 
gia farms, or under average Georgia conditions. These 
prices or values are as follows :— 


Corn grazed, 67 cents per bushel. 

Corn harvested, 75 cents per bushel in South Georgia and 
$1 in North Georgia. 

Oats and rye grazed, $6.21 per acre. 

Sweet potatoes, $22.24 per acre. 

Velvet beans and cornstalks, $3.25 per acre. 

Peanuts in corn, $7.47 per acre. 

Peanuts solid, $14. 40 per acre. 

10 per cent for depreciation on equipment. 

1 per cent on average inventories for taxes. 

7 per cent interest on investment in livestock. 

Mule labor, $1.25 per day. 

Man labor, $1.30 per day on hogs, beef cattle, and poultry. 
Used only where actual labor cost not given. 

Truck, 15 cents per mile. 

Passenger car, 10 cents per mile. 

Woods pasture, 50 cents per acre. 

Permanent pasture, improved, $3 per acre. 

Permanent pasture, unimproved, $2 per acre. 

Fences—Woven wire, 54 cents per acre for area fenced; 
barbed wire, 27 cents per acre. 

Skimmilk and butter milk, 3 cents per gallon when used 
for feeding. 


* Buttermilk used in home, credited at 15 cents per gallon. , 


Butter, used in home, credited at 40 cents per pound. 








A HOUSE WITH THE “OLD HOME” LOOK 
How alluring is this photograph of a typical old-time Southern country home (on Pennington Farms, Rockingham County, 


its long, vine-embowered porch, and the ancient cedar standing guard above! , One feels 
“where the old plain men have rosy faces and the young fair maidens quiet eyes.” 
pity that one of them (maidens preferred) isn’t at the front door waiting to invite us all in to have a big slice of watermelon or 


Here are some of the facts found: The average net 
income of the 95 farms from hogs was $220. This ner 
income came from an average gross income of $1,069 
and costs of $849. These were the average, but the 
average net income from the 10 most successful farms 
was $1,017, from a gross income of $1,944 and a cost 
of $927. 

The average net loss on the 10 least profitable farms 
was $594, because the average gross income was $1,218 
and the costs were $1,812. It will be noted that the 
gross income was higher on these 10 least profitable 
farms than on the average of the whole 95, but the 
costs were more than double, being $1,812 for these un- 
profitable farms and only $849 for the average of the 
whole. It is also interesting to know that the total 
costs of the most profitable farm were less than one- 
third the total costs on the least profitable farm. 


The average of the 10 most profitable farms shows 
that only 4 per cent of the total cost was for bought 
feeds. The average for all farms was about 11 per 
cent of the total cost for bought feeds, but for the 10 
least profitable farms the average cost of bought feeds 
was about 22 per cent of the whole cost. 


“The general conclusions to be drawn from a study 
of the feed costs..... would be that the men who 
provided adequate maintenance and fattening crops as 
nearly as possible the year round, who raised all or 
most of their concentrates, and marketed them through 
their hogs . were the men who showed the high- 
est net income” on their hog production. 


The feed costs in these 95 hog-producing enterprises 
averaged over 75 per cent of the total costs. We have 
often called attention to the fact that of the total cost 
of hog production, 75 to 80 per cent is for feed. It, 
therefore, follows that other things being equal the 
man who has the least cost for feeds makes the most 
profit, as was proved by these surveys in Georgia, and 
the men who had 
the least cost for 
feed produced the 
feeds on the farms 
where consumed. 

But these surveys 
did not stop at show- 
ing that the most 
economical produc- 
tion resulted from 
home - grown feeds, 
They show that four 
out of five farmers 
produced hogs prof- 
itably. Is there any 
other farm produc- 
tion that will beat 
this? Do four out 
of every five farm- 
ers produce cotton 
profitably? When we 
learn to grow the 
bulk of our feeds 
on the farms where 
consumed, the live- 
stock industry will 
grow and prosper in 
the South. 


et) 

ON-LITTER 
contests, which 
* are being conducted 
in nearly all parts 
of the South, are 
proving to more and 
more farmers that 
hogs don’t have to 
be a year old to be 
good market size. 


What a 
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NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA, AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS’ MEETINGS 


OUTH Carolina has made it unanimous! 
S For more than twenty summers regularly, North 
Carolina has had its State Convention, and Vir- 
ginia has long had its State Farmers’ Institute, and 
South Carolina used to have its “Farmers’ Week,” but 
for several years past there has been no such annual as- 
semblage of South Carolina farmers. This year, howev- 
er, Clemson College gets back into line, and will resume 
its ‘Farmers’ Week,” beginning Monday, August 29. 
Here in the summer of 1927, therefore, every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader, no matter whether he lives in 
Virginia, North Carolina, or South Carolina, has the 
privilege of attending a great mass meeting of the best 
and most progressive farmers from all over his state. 
North Carolina farmers should come to the State 
College of Agriculture, Raleigh, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of next week, July 26, 27, 28. 
Virginia farmers should now be making plans to at- 
_ tend the Virginia Farmers’ Institute (see program on 
page 8) at its state agricultural college, V. P. L., 
August 3, 4, and 5. 


And South Carolina farmers especially should show 
their appreciation of the restoration of ‘Farmers’ 
Week” by making plans to attend in large numbers the 
week beginning August 29. 


FEWER LAWSUITS AND MORE ARBITRA- 
TION NEEDED 


ste ES, that man—he’s the sort of lawyer who will 
. encourage a man to keep fighting whether he 
has a good case or not. When a man has a bad 
case, a lawyer ought to tell him so very frankly and 
discourage him from fighting on at a loss to himself. 
But many lawyers, when they find a client mad at the 
other fellow, find it so easy just to take advantage of 
this angry, fighting spirit and pile up fat fees for them- 
selves out of the man’s bad humor and poor sense.” 

In this fashion a distinguished lawyer talked with us 
recently about another distinguished lawyer in the town. 
The other distinguished lawyer had just appealed a 
case to the highest court when there was really no 
chance at all of winning. Thousands of farmers are 
being “taken in” by lawyers of this type every year 
that comes. 

“Oh, you've got a chance to win if you want to fight,” 
a lawyer will say, and, of course, the foolish litigant 
doesn’t want anybody to suggest that he hasn’t plenty 
of the fighting spirit. That is bravery, he thinks. The 
truth is, he isn’t brave at all; he simply has a cowardly 
fear of not being thought brave. And so he goes on 
to his doom and Mr. Lawyer's family rides around in 
a handsome car paid for by the stubborn folly of cli- 
ents, while the clients themselves waste money on law- 
yer’s fees that should go to provide the ordinary com- 
forts of life for their families. 

We wish more farmers had the uncommon sense to 
resort to arbitration in case of dispute instead of wast- 
ing their money and temper in extensive litigation. 


YELLOW CORN BETTER THAN WHITE 


LTHOUGH farmers for many years have be- 
A lieved that yellow corn was better than white 
for feeding purposes, the South as a whole has 
maintained a strong preference for white corn. The 
reason for this preference for white corn is that it 
makes a more desirable or popular grade of cornmeal 
for human consumption. 

As we have said, farmers have long maintained that 
yellow corn is a “stronger” feed than white corn, even 
when they had found no way of proving it scientifically. 
In recent years, since the discovery of the new food 
elements known as vitamines, positive proof of the 
correctness of the farmers’ belief in the superior feed- 
ing value of yellow over white corn has been developed. 
On page 6 last week we printed a summary of the con- 
clusions, based on trials by the Illinois Experiment 
Station, as reported in a bulletin comparing White and 
Yellow Corn for Growing and Fattening Swine and 
for Brood Sows, in which the superiority of yellow 
corn is clearly shown. If it be true that yellow corn 
contains more of the “Vitamine A” and is therefore a 
better feed than white corn for livestock, when fed 
with other feeds deficient in this vitamine, it follows 
that it is also a better food for people. This is a mat- 
ter of more importance to the South than some seem 
to think, for the human consumption of corn is large 
in the South, perhaps larger than in any other section 

-of this country. 








Of course, if the rations of either human beings or 
farm livestock have sufficient variety, or contain 
other feeds rich in “Vitamine A,” the deficiency of 
white corn is made up and it gives as satisfactory re- 
sults as yellow corn; but since rations for neither 
people nor livestock are always made up with sufficient 
intelligence and care, the feeding of white corn instead 
of yellow may mean a defect that will react seriously 
on the growth and development of the animals fed. 


The prejudice against yellow corn for human con- 
sumption should rapidly give way before the facts 
which science has developed. We cannot reasonably 
keep on preferring white corn in the face of the posi- 
tive proof that it lacks one of the essential food ele- 
ments for growth and development. 


There is, however, one practical obstacle to a general 
adoption of yellow varieties in the South. The past 
preference for white corn accounts for the fact that 
much more attention has been given to the improve- 
ment of white varieties of corn than to yellow varieties. 
The result is, it,is not so easy to find or select a high- 
yielding variety of yellow corn adapted to our condi- 
tions as it is to find a white variety. 

Two conclusions based on now well ascertained facts 
should be accepted and translated into practice :— 

1. There is a potent reason why corn grown for 
feeding purposes should be of the yellow varieties, not 
only in the South but over the country as a whole. 

2. With the superiority of yellow corn over white 
now proved, our Southern corn breeders and experi- 
ment stations should devote special attention to the 
further improvement of our best-yielding varieties of 
yellow corn. : 


ONLY ASHE LEFT TO ACT 


INCE last week’s paper was issued Mitchell has 

joined the other ninety-eight counties that have 

either completed the work of eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis or have made the necessary appropriations 
for carrying it through. 

Two weeks from now we hope to announce that Ashe 
County has “made it unanimous” and thus given North 
Carolina the distinction of being the only American 
state with all its cattle freed of tuberculosis! 


THE COTTON CROP OUTLOOK 


NY forecast as to what the yield of cotton per 
acre will be in 1927 is subject to so many uncer- 
tain future conditions as to render it very nearly 

worthless. This much, however, may be said, that 
there is nothing now known or in existence to prevent 
better than average yields, unless it be the presence of 
large numbers of boll weevils in some sections, and 
particularly over the most of Mississippi, except in the 
Delta portion, and Director Long also reports a threat- 
ening boll weevil situation in South Carolina. 


If the recent rains east of Mississippi continue and 
the moist weather which has existed the whole season 
in the Mississippi Valley continues there will be large 
damage by the weevils and the average yield will be 
reduced. In other words, the yields per acre will de- 
pend most largely on future weather conditions. Dry 
weather during June, July, and August has always been 
favorable to large yields and wet weather during these 
months foreshadows small yields, and since the coming 
of the boll weevils these conditions have increased these 
tendencies. [Ve always make more cotton than we ex- 
pect in a dry season and less than we expect in a wet 
season, especially if June, July, and August be wet. 

Estimates of the acreage planted are now in order, 
the government’s figures being 12.4 per cent reduction 
from last year’s acreage. Our estimate has been that 
the acreage has been reduced about 12 to 14 per cent 
from that of 1926. The forced reduction in the over- 
flowed sections of the Mississippi Valley has been a 
small factor in the reduction of the cotton acreage as 








Next Week’s Woman’s Number 
Young People, Sweet Peas, and Faraway Places 
—By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Winners in Our Baby Pictures Contest. 
“Why I Have Never Married” Letters. 


Helping Get That “$500 More” by Learning More 
About Clothes—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


How to Secure a Good Lawn—By L. A. Niven. 
Care of the Sick Baby—By Dr. F. M. Register. 











a whole, but will be credited with a much greater in- 
fluence on the total percentage of reduction than it 
deserves. The overflowed area grows almost exclu- 
sively long staple cotton and, therefore, there will be 
a larger reduction in-the long staple acreage than in 
the belt taken as a whole. 

If we had 48,730,000 acres in cultivation June 25 of 
last year, as the government estimated, and there is a 
12.4 per cent reduction this year, we now have close to 
43,000,000 acres in cultivation. If the acreage has been 
reduced 12 per cent from 1926, and 2 per cent of that 
planted is abandoned, we will have about 42,000,000 
acres to pick the coming fall. If the yield be 150 pounds 
per acre, the crop will be a little over 13,000,000 bales 
of 478 pounds net weight. But if the yield be 181.9 
pounds, as in 1926, then the crop will be very close to 
16,000,000 bales. ue 

Many think a yield equal to last year very unlikely, 
basing their prediction on the erroneous assumption 
that a large yield three years in succession does not 
occur. The facts are, however, that larger yields than 
we had in 1926 have occurred each year for four years 
in succession, namely, from 1911 to 1914 inclusive. 

The only reasons we can now see for forecasting a 
yield per acre in 1927 of less than that of 1926 are the 
greater numbers of boll weevils now present and the 
slightly smaller quantity of fertilizer used. 
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gi F COURSE, in favorable years West Texas 

can raise cotton’ a lot more cheaply than we 

can, but we have a lot of.compensations.” So 
says Mr. D. W. Watkins, assistant director of .exten- 
sion at Clemson College, whose investigations in Texas 
and Oklahoma attracted so. much 
attention when summarized in The 
Progressive Farmer a year ago. 

* Ok OX 





“Very few of our people, in my 
opinion, would choose to live in 
this West Texas territory if im- 
pressed by its general aspects as I 
was. Extremely low rainfall, the 
almost entire absence of trees ex- 
cept the low-growing mesquite, and 
the desolate monotony of the 
plains, accompanied by rather severe winters, occasional 
extreme drouths, and sandstorms in the spring that cut 
off young plants—well, I had rather live in South 
Carolina if we do have to work a little harder on our 
cotton here. Nowhere in the Southeast will you find 
what I saw in the town of Big Springs, Texas—a sign 
in front of the town hall which read, “Water, 5c Per 
Barrel.’ I was told that it is a very common sight 
during certain seasons to see farm wagons hauling 
water out from the town waterworks for household and 
livestock use, some of them even as far as ten miles. 

* * * 

“This Western country has real disadvantages, and 
the people there, in my opinion, are entitled to enor- 
mous credit for making as much as they have of it. 
After all, there is more in the people than there is in 
the state they live in, but I can see no reason on earth 
why this new cotton territory in West Texas should 
ever become as fine a country as the Southeast. Fur- 
thermore, while they are now producing cotton at a 
cheaper rate per pound than the Southeast is able to 
produce it, we can and will improve a lot in this re- 
spect. We have not heretofore had the incentive to 
adopt labor-saving methods, because we could make a 
living without doing so, but with the growing scarcity 
of labor I believe that the time has come when the 
Southeast will make great strides along that line.” 

* * * 

“We Americans just don’t realize how fortunate and 
blessed we are,” says S. Wade Marr of Raleigh who 
has just returned from a rather extensive trip in 
Europe. “The average European one sees on the 
streets over there is really pathetic-looking as compared 
with our average American. But if hard work will 
enable these folks to recover—well, they certainly are 
working. In Belgium, for example, it looks as if 
farmers are cultivating every available inch of land, 
and the Belgian women are not only down on their 
knees in the closely-cultivated fields pulling out the 
grass with their hands, but I even saw one woman 
pulling a plow with an ox, while her peasant-husband 
guided the plow.” 





y) 


D. W. WATKINS 
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“Old ‘Times in the South”: Prize Contest 


$100 in Prizes for Reminiscences by Progressive Farmer Readers 


yld Confederate-soldier uncles—the last of my 

ancles who either wore the gray in battle or served 
the ill-starred Confederate States of America in home 
guard duty. 


L« Monday witnessed the burial of the last of my 


There was quite a list of these 
Confederate-veteran uncles on the 
farms around us when I was 
growing up, and they shared many 
a reminiscence— 

“Of old, unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago.” 

But now they sleep in country 
churchyards and old family bury- 
ing-grounds, and all memory of 
the stirring and tragic scenes in 
which they had a part has forever 
faded, except so far as those who survive them have 
retained or treasured those memories. The old-time 
Negroes who remembered “Ole Marster and Old Mis- 
tis” have nearly all passed on, and the white men and 
women who have clear memories of slavery days, of 
the sons of the South marching to war, and of “The 
Surrender” (there was only one “surrender” in the 
minds of these old Southerners) and Reconstruction— 
that number grows smaller every day, indeed almost 
every hour. 





CLARENCE POE 


These facts have had a determining influence in 
shaping a decision we have just been called on to make. 

We have been trying to decide whether we ought to 
start another serial story in The Progressive Farmer in 
addition to The Adventures of the Brown Family. 
And for the present the decision is to run this unique 
little serial with its atmosphere of mystery and ro- 
mance, and supplement it not with another serial but 
with another series of letters about— 

Old Times in the South! 

We can run serial stories any time, but to get actual 
personal recollections of the 1850’s and 1860’s, we must 
act now. Ten years from now it will be hard to get 
many reminiscences of the period earlier than 1870, and 
no “Old Times” stories that another generation tells 
will ever have the unique appeal of stories of pioneer, 
slavery, and Civil War and Reconstruction days. 

People in the future will likely be better educated, 
richer, better housed, and more comfortable, but life 
from one generation to another is likely to be pretty 
much the same. The high adventure of leaving the 
Old World to settle in a new; the epic story of con- 
quering the Indian, clearing the wilderness, and fight- 
ing the heroic fight of the pioneers; wars with red men, 
with the French, with Mother England, with Mexico; 
the development of plantation life with the numerous 
slaves, the courtly life in the “Big House,” the final 
flowering of a patriarchal civilization; then the War 
between the States, marked by a courage and devotion 
worthy of the best days of chivalry; and the long, bitter 
years of Reconstruction—each of these epochs makes an 
appeal to the imagination such as our more prosperous 
but nevertheless more mechanical and prosaic days of 
automobile and radio and flying machine can never do. 


Now what The Progressive Farmer wants to do be- 
fore it is too late is to gather up and preserve the 
finest of these memories of “Life in the Old South.” 
We want our older readers who are yet able to write, to 
send us their reminiscences. Where old men and women 
with interesting memories find it too difficult or trouble- 
some to write themselves, we want their children and 
grandchildren or nephews and nieces to do the writing 
for them. 

Nearly every one of us knows some men and women 
whose reminiscences should be written down. Take my 
own case. I have just had a visit from a dear old 
aunt who not only remembers many a story of her 
grandfather’s slaves, of Civil War days, of her broth- 
ers as they went to war and as they came back, but 
also remembers many an incident of pioneer days and 
of Indian life as told her by her parents and by the 
old folks she knew in childhood. 

IV 

Three or four years ago we offered $100 in prizes 
and received a remarkable lot of highly interesting 
letters from old readers, and from young readers re- 
porting experiences as told them by their old parents, 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and others. We are now 
going to duplicate the offer then made as follows :— 

1. For the best letter or article sent us on “Old 
Times in the South” between now and October 1, we 
will give a cash prize of $25. For the second best let- 
ter, $20. For the third best, $10. For each of the nine 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


next best letters, $5. In addition to these prize letters, 
we will also pay for all other letters or parts of letters 
that we can print. 


2. Although the prizes in the final award will not be 
announced until November, we wish to have articles 
sent us as rapidly as possible. Don’t put off sending 
your reminiscences, but write them now while you are 
in the mood to do so, send them on, let us print them, 
and decide for yourself as you go along which letters 
you think should have the prizes at the finish. 


3. If you are an old man or woman, you may write us 
your own reminiscences (including all interesting old- 
times stories you have heard from still older people), 
or get some younger person to write them for you. If 
you are a middle-aged or younger person, you may 
write us the most interesting traditions and memories 
that you have heard from older people. Old letters, 
diaries, etc., may be used to advantage. 


4. Address all letters to “Old Times Contest,” care 
The Progressive Farmer, attaching stamped reply en- 
velope in case you wish any article returned that we 
are unable to find room for. 


Vv 


Let it be understood that any interesting true story 
of old times in the South, no matter whether it oc- 
curred in the memory of those now living or has been 
handed down from those now dead and gone, will be 
welcomed by us. It may be an old tradition of the 
coming of your ancestors or kinsfolk from the lands 
beyond the sea. It may be a story of pioneer life, of 
Indians, and the wilderness. It may be a story of the 
Revolution, the Tories, and the patriots. It may be a 
record of slavery days and the lives of slave men and 
women, of masters and mistresses, or of the non-slave- 
holding masses. Particularly shall we welcome stories 
of the Civil War—the lives of soldiers in camp, in 
battle, in hospitals, and in prisons, and the lives of the 
women, the children, and old folks left at home; stories 
of raids, battles, Sherman’s “March to the Sea,” block- 
ade runners and bushwhackers. We also want letters 
which picture the daily life of the men, women, or 
children, white and black, in pioneer, ante-bellum, war, 
or reconstruction days, of their work, their sports, their 
schools and churches, their modes of “travel; all the 
legends, romances, traditions, and superstitions of any 


| 
( POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 


LIFE: “COTTON” 
| saw J. Gordon Coogler on one occasion: } 


“Alas for the South! Its bards grow fewer 
and fewer, ; 
For we are not much given to literature!” } 


Perhaps this is the reason why there are so few } 
poems on cotton. But anyhow here is one first- 
rate poem on the South’s greatest agricultural 
plant by Zitella Cocke:— 


From white to red burn my blossoms spread 
’Neath a sky of deepest blue, 

A pledge for the wide world’s wealth and weal, f 
With each summer’s sun anew. 

And ere fierce winter can call his clans, 

Or his shrilling trumpets blow, 

The fields shine white, through the autumn light, 
With my harvest crown of snow! 


} Then on, in. the eager world’s emprise, 
I hasten to bear my part; 

} There’s highway for me, o’er land and sea, 

And welcome in every mart. 

My vassals true are the gin and screw, 
The wind and the winged steam, 

My thrall the boom of the mill and loom 
And the dancing shuttle’s gleam. 


From rainbow tint to the opal’s glint 
My varying colors run, 
And I change my form as the clouds that swarm 
The couch of the setting sun. 
The spider weaves, in her nest of leaves, 
No gossamer web like mine, 
And strong the grasp that my fibers clasp 
In the twisted thread and line. 


I enter the door of rich and poor, 

f I clothe the king and the clown, 

And serve man’s need with my stalk and seed 
When my leaf is sere and brown. 

A truce to your wains of golden grains 
While my flag is still unfurled, 

O’er mill and wheel and spindle and reel, 
I rule the trade of the world! 


—Zitella Cocke, in Youth’s Companion. 











period of the past. Strange old stories, mysteries, ro- 
mances, comedies, or tragedies will be eagerly received. 


Furthermore, while in a former contest we employed 
a new editorial helper to look over the many letters 
sent us and a number of letters were destroyed that 
should have been preserved, all manuscripts in this case 
will have the personal attention of experienced mem- 
bers of our editorial staff and we shall return any un- 
used manuscript if a request for return is written on 
the first page with the correct name and address of the 
sender. Furthermore, every person who submitted an 
article in the former competition is invited to con- 
tribute again. The fact that someone else handled a 
particular phase of the “Old Times” symposium a little 
better than you last time is no proof that this will 
happen again. 


Now let’s hurry on to The Progressive Farmer the 
finest collection of letters about old times ever printed 
in any Southern paper! 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Valuable Agricultural Reference Book Free 


"hee new Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now ready, a book which 

should interest every alert-minded farmer, every 
farmer who tries to keep informed about the progress 
and possibilities of agriculture, every farmer who 
wishes to know the basic facts and statis- 
tics that will affect the profitableness of 
each line of farming in which he is en- 
gaged. 

Each United States Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress has 400 copies 
of this Yearbook ready to distribute 
free to farmers who are progressive enough to want 
them. If you wish a copy, just clip out this notice, 
write your name and address very plainly on the 
margin, and mail to your Senator or Representative, 
addressing him at Washington, D. C. 

















THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Another Friendship Garden 


RS. Patterson’s idea of a “Friendship Garden”— 

a garden not only of material beauty but of 

beautiful memories because of the friends whose 
gifts the garden contains—finds unique expression in a 
slender little pamphlet My Garden of Friendships just 
issued by an Ohio flower-lover, Dr. John H. Neely. A 
few pragraphs from the foreword seem worth sharing 
with our Progressive Farmer readers: 











“Do you like flowers? 

“Do they hold for you something deep and vital 
and pure like the love for your mother, a wish to 
be a better man or woman, or the dreams you some- 
times have of a cleaner, kinder world?” 

“Do you seein themthat beauty of perfection, 
that truth and friendliness, we have marred in our- 
selves by our own mistakes? 

“Do they wake in you a realization of the inar- 
ticulate lives that minister to our existence—the 
beauty and faithfulness of flowers, the merriness 
of birds, the peace and strength of trees, the splen- 
dor of clouds, or the murmurings of many waters? 

“Do they make you richer in hope and joy and 
courage and does their presence help transform 
your abiding place into a home? 


“Tf so—then this booklet may interest you. Most 
of the plants listed herein are gifts from old cher- 
ished friends and as I walk among them and tend 
them and water them with love each becomes to me 
a living personality and all together make enticing 
and sacred the little bit of ground I am given to 
referring to as My Garden of Friendships.” 


Then follows a list of the varieties of the flowers in 
Dr. Neely’s “Friendship Garden”—51 varieties of daf- 
fodils, 268 of iris, 422 of peony, 539 of gladiolus, 88 of 
dahlia, and 54 of Oriental poppies. An old Negro once 
said of his new preacher: “He axes the Lawd for more 
things than our other preacher knowed he had!” So 
Dr. Neely has more varieties than we knew were in 
existence! 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
K yim are mind poisons, just as there are body 








poisons. There are books, and plays, and people 
that should have poison labels on them to warn 
us of their contents —Life Extension Institute. 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Problems of the Livestock Owner 


Successful Pig Feeding 
Bim we give a letter from a reader who says: 


“The Progressive Farmer has put me to thinking 

whether I am giving my hogs all the care they 
need.” We print his letter to show a system of care 
and feeding which gets results. He writes :— 

“T have my two sows and pigs 
on a clover and Bermuda pas- 
ture that affords a plenty of 
grazing. I made an automatic 
feeder which keeps shelled corn, 
shorts, and tankage before them 
at all times. Each feed has its 
own compartment in the feeder. 
In another smaller feeder I have 
a mineral mixture of wood 
ashes, salt, and steamed bone 
meal. I water them with an 
automatic waterer. 

“My pigs were farrowed March 11 and one that 
I sold yesterday (June 17) weighed 101 pounds. 
This boar was not extra fat, but in good growing 
shape. Would you consider his weight up to what 
it should be? 


“The two gilts which I bought farrowed 23 pigs 
for me.” 

Any pig that weighs 101 pounds when 98 days old 
has made splendid growth. A pig that will gain a 
pound a day, average, for the first 100 days should 
gain an average of 11%4 pounds a day for the next 82 
days on the same good care and feeding, which will 
bring it up to 221 pounds, a good market weight, by 
the time it is six months old. That sort of gains must 
be considered satisfactory. Of course, some pigs will 
weigh more than 101 pounds when 98 days old and 
some will weigh more than 221 pounds at six months 
old, but many more will weigh less, so any one who 
can get his pigs to weigh 100 pounds when 100 days 
old is doing good work. He will have his pigs ready 
for market at from six to eight months of age and 
such a hog feeder needs no suggestions from me. 


We commend this system of feeding to our readers. 


A Valuable Bulletin 


HE Georgia College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., 

has done a valuable service in issuing Bulletin 331, 

giving the conclusions or results from A Survey 
of Livestock Production in Georgia, by John R. Fain, 
W. A. Minor, Jr., and Kenneth Treanor. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is particularly pleased to welcome this 
publication because it gives emphasis to the facts re- 
garding economical livestock production, which we 
have been stressing for years, especially as to the 
economy of home-grown feeds. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Soybeans and Corn for Mules 
A READER wants to know “how many pounds of 


soybeans should be mixed with a bushel of corn 

to give best results when fed-to mules? Also, 
would the feeding value of the grain off an acre of 
soybeans be equal to the hay off the same?” 

The amount of soybeans that can be fed to advan- 
tage will depend on the kind of hay the mules are get- 
ting. If the hay be soybean, clover, or other legume, 
there will be little advantage in giving any soybeans, 
unless they are much cheaper per pound than corn, 
when some soybeans might be fed, even though the 
hay used be from some legume. If grass hay, or any 
other non-legume hay is being fed, we 
suggest that probably one pound of soy- 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in the eradication of animal diseases which are due to 
specific small organisms (germs invisible to the naked 
eye). They may gain access and remain in filth and 
manure, decaying material or other organic matter in 
crevices and cracks in buildings, floors, troughs, etc., 
for long periods of time. 


Cleanliness is most easily maintained in buildings 
constructed of materials being most impervious to 
moisture and decay and having as smooth surface as 
possible, such as cement, sound wood, brick, tile, and 
other material of a similar nature. Such construction 
should at least be used for the parts of the building 
most likely to become contaminated, such as floors, gut- 
ters, troughs, mangers and walls for a height of sev- 
eral feet. Although buildings do not meet the fore- 
going requirements, yet it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the application of sanitary measures, even 
in poorly constructed buildings, will repay many times 
the efforts expended in preventing losses from diseases. 


Disinfection or application of chemicals to destroy 
the germs of infection should always follow an out- 
break of a disease and should be done at least once a 
year as a regular farm practice. Prior to the appli- 
cation of a disinfectant, all surfaces and objects should 
be thoroughly cleaned. It may be necessary to first 
scrape, with a suitable instrument, surfaces on which 
filth has been permitted to accumulate for long periods 
of time. Dirt floors can even be rendered fairly free 
of germs by removing a few inches of top soil and 
saturating with a disinfectant solution. All manure 
and refuse should either be spread thinly on fields that 
are not to be pastured for some time or burned to ashes. 


Sunlight is the most effective disinfectant known and 
is the cheapest, which renders it highly advantageous 
for all buildings to be so constructed so as to permit 
access of the maximum amount of sunlight. Surfaces 
or areas exposed continuously to direct sunlight for 
cleaning do not ordinarily need the application of 
chemical agents for the disinfection of germs. 


Probably the most effective and economical disinfectant 
to employ is a compound solution of cresol, recognized 
and approved by the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and is effective for nearly all conditions, with 
the possible exception of the disinfecting of the eggs 
of certain worms infesting swine which require boiling 
water for their disinfecting. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 954, entitled The Disinfection 
of Stables, by Dr. George W. Pope of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, gives more com- 
plete information regarding the disinfection of stables. 

J. BUA, 
State Veterinarian of Arkansas. 
c=" 3 
Ten Years of Bovine Tuberculosis Work Puts 


Campaign on Popular Basis 


HILE more than 1,000,000 dairy cattle, out 
W of 30,000,000 head tested for tuberculosis, 
have been destroyed, the industry is in better 
condition today than it was 10 years ago when the 
campaign against the disease was inaugurated. Such 


was the opinion expressed by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, at the recent Eastern States 
Tuberculosis Conference. 


Fear expressed by many people in the beginning that 
the campaign would turn the public taste against milk 
consumption has proved to be unfounded, says the 
United States Department of Agriculture in reporting 
Dr. Mohler’s speech. On the other hand, he said, the 
annual consumption of milk in the United States has 
increased more than 49 quarts per capita since 1918. 
During 1926, the public consumed 56 billion pounds of 
milk and cream, an increase of two billion pounds over 
the quantity consumed in 1925. 


Skepticism as to the outcome of the campaign has 
given away to a feeling of assured success. Today the 
subject of tuberculosis eradication is popular and there 
are few individuals connected with the dairy industry 
who have not expressed, publicly or privately, their 
belief in the success of the campaign. 


Dr. J. A. Kiernan, in charge of federal tuberculosis 
eradication work, said: “There should be some organi- 
zation, state, county, or municipality, engaged con- 
tinuously in checking up on herds to see that they are 
free from the disease. It should not be necessary to 
maintain a large force of veterinarians, at great ex- 
pense to the taxpayers, to travel from county to county, 
as has been done during the past 10 years, but in every 
county there should be a sufficient number of practicing 
accredited veterinarians, and the territory should be 
divided so that each veterinarian would be able to 
tuberculin test all herds in his district each year.” 


Dr. Kiernan urged the continuance of the accredited- 
herd plan. At a very slight cost each year to the live- 
stock owner, the annual test may be made, he said, and 
if the herd is shown to be free, the certificate of ac- 
creditation may be extended for another 12 months. 
The total number of accredited herds on June 1, 1927, 
was 126,557, and the once-tested-free herds, 1,498,820. 

Coincident with the expansion of the tuberculosis- 
eradication campaign has been the aroused interest of 
cities and towns in a better milk supply. During the 
last four or five years a large number of cities and 
towns have adopted ordinances requiring that all milk 
sold under their jurisdiction must come from clean 
herds. 


oc 


HAT direct sunlight and green feed have a bene- 
T ictal effect upon growing pigs has been definitely 

demonstrated by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The ultra-violet rays of sunshine aid in 
the assimilation of minerals and the formation of bone, 
Green feed and leguminous hays as well as direct sun- 
light and cod-liver oil contain a factor that tends to 
prevent rickets. Sunlight, to be of greatest value, must 
not shine through glass but directly on the animals. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 








Have We Too Many Laws? 


NE of the popular “parrotisms” of the day is that 

we have too many laws. No doubt it is true, 

but where shall we start to repeal? Shall we 
eliminate the traffic laws? The pure food laws? The 
laws of property rights? Crime laws? Corporation 
laws? Co6perative laws? Banking laws? School 
laws? Welfare laws? Shall we repeal the narcotic 
laws? Will we start eliminating laws to punish or 
laws to protect? Shall your laws or mine be dis- 
pensed with? Whose demands for leg- 
islation shall we refuse? It is easy to 





beans might be mixed with four or five al 
pounds of corn. 

We are not sure that we understand 
the next question. Certainly, the seed 
alone would not be equal in feeding 


Old Things Make Goo 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


By J. Edw. 
ee Fh 


mouth a phrase about getting back to 
the good old days, but who can turn 
back the clock? 

Progress is really the thing against 
which they have-been railing. Here is 


“value to the seed and straw or stover. 

Soybean hay is made from fairly ma- 
ture soybeans, but there is probably 
less feeding value in the seed than 
when they are allowed to fully mature. 
On the other hand, at the stage of ma- 
turity at which soybeans are usually 
cut for hay, there is probably more 
feeding value in the straw or stover 
than when the plants are allowed to 
Stand until the seed is fully matured. 
The grain from an acre of soybeans 
will not usually have as great feeding 
value as the hay, if the same acre of 
beans is made into hay. 


A 
“Cleansing the Stables” 
LEANING and disinfecting of 
buildings for livestock is con- 
ducive to the maintenance of ani- 
mal health and is absolutely essential 





ONG years ago when neighbors came 
:. to spend an afternoon we used to 
have a little game of horseshoe, late or 
soon, We spoke of “ringers,’’ ‘“‘lean- 
ers,” “hubs,” and measured with a stick, 
and some of us old-timer dubs were fancy, 
sure, and quick. But then, alas, there 
came a day when horseshoes were ab- 
horred, the rusted things were packed 
away, and hung away, and stored. “Old 
fashioned stuff!’’ the youngers said if we 
Proposed a game. “That junk has long 
been put to bed, it is too stale and tame! 





* 


Give us a game that’s full of spice, that’s 
full of pep and thrill, your game was gen- 
tle, punk, and nice, your game has writ 
its will!” Yes, our old game of slinging 
shoes at drag-teeth used for stakes, the 
younger set refused to use, they wanted 
faster makes; but, listen now! We an- 
cient gents have won a mighty score! 
For everybody, grown intense, is pitching 
shoes galore The good old game is back 
again, it’s back again to stay! It’s back 
among the modern men, it will not stay 
away! The good old game we seniors 
played is too darned good a game to 
wither up, to die, or fade—it is not stale 
or tame! It’s back again, but don’t you 
know we frosty, bearded jays knew what 
was proper years ago in our more stirring 
days! We knew that horseshoes had a 
kick, we knew they had a thrill that 
time might make a trifle sick, but could- 
n’t, couldn’t kill! We knew we were, we 
know we are, as wise as any lad who 
thinks he is a shooting star, much bright- 





ed than his dad. 





radio, newest of our manifestation of 
progress. It came in without laws to 
regulate it and we have chaos of the 
air. Shall we continue chaos, or shall 
we passglaws? Congress has said, 
“More laws.” 

If we could discover a new country 
somewhere and start all over again 
with log houses and simple equipment 
and distant neighbors, we might get 
along without many laws, but more 
folks call for more laws, and progress 
multiplies the problems that courts 
must handle. We can combine and 
modify a lot of our laws, and we ought 
to do so. We can speed up our courts. 
We can combine overlapping and un- 
supervised arms of government. But 
all these moves require new laws. 

Scientists defend our accomplish- 
ments in the face of growing complexi- 
ties. They say we are living longer, 
living happier, living better.—Pacific 
Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Pickles Make the Cates Farm Famous 


But the Sideline Has Never Been Allowed to Swallow Up the Main Job 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


T IS unusual that a farmer with a 
highly successful sideline remains a 
successful farmer, too. But Mr. Charles 
F. Cates, of Alamance County, N.C., has 
done the unusual 
thing by achieving 


conspicuous success 
in both respects. 
While his pickles 


and preserves are 
in demand far and 
wide, they have not 
been allowed to turn 
the farm into a 
mere truck patch. 
These specialties are 
indeed a prosperous feature of the busi- 
ness carried on by the Cates family, but 
the impression gained by a glance at their 
letterhead is a true one—their transcend- 
ent interest is “Swathmoor Farms.” 
Born in’ Alamance County, 10 miles 
from his present home, Mr. Cates has 
been content to live his life on his native 
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heath. Though better known abroad as 
a manufacturer of pickles of superior 
quality than as a farmer, he is equally 
efficient andsuccessful as the owner and 
operator of a diversified farm of 800 
acres. Natural ability, business capacity, 
energy, and hard work—these are some 
of the ingredients in his making. 


While only a country boy he “peddled” 
pickles that his mother made. Later on 
he became a traveling salesman, selling 
groceries, which included pickles, of 
course. Learning that immense quanti- 
ties of pickles manufactured outside the 
state and from products grown outside 
the state were sold in his home territory, 
he remembered the quality of the pickles 
“Mother used to make.” This set him to 
thinking. If the pickles consumed in 
North Carolina were manufactured 500 
to 1,000 miles away and from crops 
grown 500 to 1,000 miles away, then 
surely the home manufacture of pickles 
from home-grown products, with little 
or no freight or express tax gnawing at 
the net profits, should be a profitable 
jndustry. But Mr. Cates had always 
loved to farm. Through the 10 years of 
his employment as a traveling salesman 
Mrs. Cates remained on the farm. It did 
not take her long to prove that she, too, 
had business ability and superior judg- 
ment. She was and is a good manager. 
In fact, after knowing Mr. and Mrs. 
Cates for more than 16 years we are un- 
able to decide which of the two deserves 
the most credit for the excellent manage- 
ment of their 800-acre farm. 

When Mr. Cates decided fo become a 
manufacturer of pickles and other pre- 
served products, he began a systematic 
study of the business all the way from 
growing the raw materials to marketing 
the finished products. He read every- 
thing he could find about pickles. He 
went North and worked in pickle factor- 
ies. He was determined to make the 
best. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cates have a son who is 
now superintendent of a large pickle fac- 
tory in the North. Besides being a grad- 
uate of the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture, this boy has worked in 
three such factories with the determina- 
tion of becoming a master of the art. 


A Modest Start 
A THREE-QUARTER acre patch of 
cucumbers marked the physical be- 
ginning of the present large producing 
plant. The product of this patch was 


sold over a large part of the state. The 








7 HAT sort of a man is Charles F. 

Carolina Farmers’ Convention for 1927? 
with 
in many features, but especially in two: (1) the good 
of selling when prices are up and buying when 
specialty to eclipse 


The success of the Cates family 


(2) not permitting a prosperous farm 
ness of farming. 
This highly interesting story of a 


glad to give to our readers m this 


Cates, president of the North 
This story. tells you. 

their 8U0-acre farm is notable 
business practice 
are down, and 
their main busi- 


prices 


real business farm we are especially 


issue, so that they may learn some- 


thing of the Cates farm methods before seeing ‘President Cates preside 
over the Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh, July 26, 27, and 28. 





pickles were good and left an impression. 
They were always as represented. The 
demand for them increased. Housekeep- 
ers wanted thgm. Boarding houses and 
hotels called for them. And now the 
three-quarter-acre patch has grown to 
25 acres of cucumbers alone. 


But this acreage does not supply the 





Duplin County berries to his Alamance 
County factory. He sold berries when 
prices were highest and bought when 
prices were lowest. 

Mr. Cates has his own peach orchard, 
damson orchard, and grape vineyard. 
Last year he took advantage of the low 
prices peaches were bringing in the Sand 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES F. CATES 


demand. Large quantities are bought in 
the eastern part of the state, where train- 
loads of green cucumbers are shipped 
North and East. The tail end of the 
crop can often be bought at a low price. 
Cucumber pickles are not the only kinds 
made—there are probably 27 kinds; and 
barrels, vats, cauldrons, and tanks, in 
numbers and variety, make the Cates 
farm look different from any other farm 
we have ever visited. 


Preserves, Jellies, and Fruit Juices 


OLLOWING the successful estab- 

lishment of the pickle department of 
the farm, Mr. Cates undertook the man- 
ufacture of fruit preserves, jellies, juices, 
and the like. In this field a lot of ex- 
perimenting has been done. At the pres- 
ent time there are 12 different kinds of 
preserves manufactured in wholesale 
quantities and in addition smaller quanti- 
ties from numerous fruits. This year’s 
preserved strawberries filled upward of 
50 barrels. 


Mr. Cates’s 1927 “strawberry deal” was 
conducted very successfully and furnishes 
an illustration of his good business hab- 
its. The Cates strawberry patch varies 
from 10 to 20 acres. The home-grown 
berries are made into preserves, fruit 
juices, and other products. This year 
the prices of fresh strawberries ranged 
so high that Mr. Cates trucked his crop 
to cities within 75 miles and received for 
them a good profit. Then when berry 


shipments ceased from the Wallace 
strawberry fields Mr. Cates could 
buy strawberries for preserving for 


prices away below what he had received 
for his own earlier berries and he hauled 






Hills and trucked 700 bushels of these to 
his plant. Twenty acres of watermelons 
furnish rinds for preserves. Of course 
it is a big job to prepare barrel after 
barrel of watermelon rinds for preserv- 
ing since the inventors have not been 
very successful in creating machinery for 
this purpose. When the rush season for 
preserving rinds is on, Mr. Cates, who is 
a Sunday school superintendent in Me- 
bane, invites scholars and teachers and 
sometimes the whole congregation to 
come out and help “take the meat out of 
watermelon rinds.” Except in cases of 
sickness, the attendance per cent at these 
watermelon rind parties is even 100. 


Livestock an Important Feature 
HERE is a herd of 14 Hereford cat- 


tle and another of Jerseys, all regis- 
tered except one old cow that has been 
in the family a long, long time. Hogs 
are bred and fed regularly, and from 40 
to 100 head are annually fattened for 
home use and market. There are about 
100 hens housed in three poultry houses, 
and young Howard Cates is the proud 
possessor of a trio of prize-winning Red- 
bone Walker hounds. 


Field Crops Widely Diversified 


HE acreage in crops varies as Mr. 

Cates anticipates high or low prices 
or under or over-production. Wheat 
acreage may be as low as 20 acres or as 
high as 150. In 1917 when the govern- 
ment urged the sowing of more wheat 
to help win the World War, Mr. Cates 
harvested 1,800 bushels. About 60 acres 
of rye is annually grown for winter 
grazing and seed. Tenants take care of 


12 acres in tobacco and 25 acres in cot- 
ton. A considerable acreage is sowed to 
oats and harvested for hay and the same 
is true of legumes. The 100 to 150 tons 
of hay is an important item and there is 
ready sale for it. At the time of our 
visit there was enough soybean hay on 
hand to last 12 months. About 100 acres 
is devoted to growing corn. On May 30 
the Cates corn cribs were bulging with 
700 bushels of Cocke’s Prolific. Corn is 
regularly sold, but only in wholesale 
quantities. Five acres produce sweet 
potatoes. A specially constructed sweet 
potato bed furnishes between 100,000 and 
200,000 slips for sale. 


The oldest and the newest crop on this 
farm is the timber crop. The 300 acres 
in woods are being cultivated in accord- 
ance with modern forestry practices. A 
large acreage is devoted to pastures, all 
of which was unusually free of bushes, 
briers, and other weeds so commonly 
found in pastures, often reducing their 
yields by one half or more. 


A Real Partnership Farm 

HE Cates children at an early age 

have been given responsibilities and 
personally-owned property. George, 13 
years old, owns four registered Jerseys. 
These were part of the 119 head brought 
into the county by County Agent Kerr 
Scott. Chester Howard has 10 registered 
calves, and won state championships at 
the State Fair on White Wyandotte 
chickens. Howard enters State College 
this fall. Addis Pittard, the oldest boy, 
graduated from State College in 1922, 
specialized in animal husbandry and bees. 


The colored people. too, are attached 
to the Cates farm and the Cates way of 
treating them. Preston, Mr. Cate’s val- 
uable aid, started working for him in 
1891 and has been with him ever since— 
an uninterrupted service of 36 years. Other 
Negroes now on the farm were either 
born there or have been there a long, 
long time, a tribute to just treatment that 
is as eloquent as it is commendable. 


Mr. Cates is not only a good farmer 
but a good citizen and a man who is not 
only ready to talk but ready to work 
for the promotion of our agricultural in- 
terests. No one served more intelligently 
or patriotically than he in trying to save 
the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation movement last year. He has also 
long been an officer of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Alliance, of which his be- 
loved father, H. M. Cates, was so long 
State Lecturer. And next week Charles 
F. Cates will preside worthily over the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion as its twenty-sixth president. 


Charles F. Cates is indeed a fine type 
of the hard-working, enterprising, clear- 
thinking, thrifty, business-like North 
Carolina farmer, interested not only in 
his own success but in serving the gen- 
eral welfare of farmers and farm life. 
He ts a man worth knowing, and a man 
who should be called on for further ser- 
vices to his state and his people. 


CELERY FOR WINTER USE 


‘ HEN should celery plants be set 
for a winter crop, and on what 
kind of land?” 

Set in late July or early August, de- 
pending on location. In the upper part 
of the South the middle of July is not 
too early, and in the lower part August 
5 to 15 will not be too late. Set in ex- 
tremely rich ground that is comparatively 
moist. A low piece of ground, such as 
can be found near branches or streams, 
or a low place in the field that remains 
moist will be desirable. This does not 
mean, however, that one should select a 
wet piece of soil that is poorly drained, 
because this will prove unsatisfactory. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Better Tobacco Seed Pays 


One Hundred Dollars Difference Per Acre Between Best and Poorest Varieties 








“BN OUR varicly tesis,” says F. G. 

Moss of the Oxford, N. C., To- 
bacco Station, “we have found a dif- 
ference between the poorest and best 
varieties of almost $100 an acre in 
value. I am convinced that the aver- 
age tobacco grower does not pay 
enough attention to the selection of 
his varieties nor to the proper care of 
his seed plants after he has decided 
on the variety best suited for his 
farm.” 

How the average grower may easi- 
ly improve the market value of his 
tobacco by keeping his variety pure 
and through the proper selection and 
care of his seed plants is clearly ex- 
plained by Mr. W. E. Lea in this ar- 
ticle. And it is time right now to be- 
gin, if we have not already done so, 
to select and mark in our fields the 
best plants we can find for making the 
seed for next year’s crop. 








HILE no other crop will deteriorate 

more rapidly than tobacco from neg- 
lect, it is also true that no crop grown 
responds more readily to careful breed- 
ing. Yet less time 
and attention has 
been given by the av- 
erage grower to im- 
proving the seed of 
his bright tobacco 
than of any other 
equally important 
* crop. 





I 
Why Our Tobac- 
co “Runs Out.”— 


The writer has seen numerous instances 
in which a grower had beautifully select- 
ed seed plants, pruned, and well cared 
for, except in his protection of them 
against cross-fertilization from  runty 
replants or suckers in the same field. All 
too often these runty scrub plants and 
suckers that have been overlooked de- 
velop flowers just at the right time to 
allow insects to carry the pollen from 
degenerate blooms over carefully select- 
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ed seed plants. In such cases the farmer 
winds up with a hybrid tobacco. 


We have also frequently seen a nice 
field of tobacco with well selected seed 
plants unprotected, and just across the 
road a sorry patch of poorly cultivated 
tobacco of an entirely different variety, 
the insects all the while, both night and 
day, going from one field to the other, 
crossing the good with the bad. Is it 
any wonder that we so often hear the 
remark: “I must change tobacco seed; 
I think mine has run out.” This neglect 
is indeed strange, when we consider that 
the very nature of the tobacco plant 
makes it one of the easiest of all to im- 
prove and keep up to a high standard. 


Three Rewards of Careful Breeding. 
—Three highly desirable ends may be 
attained by proper attention to tobacco 
plant breeding :— 

1. Improvement in the shape, size, texture, 
and quality of the leaves. 


2. Increase in the number of leaves borne 
by the individual plants. 


3. A type of tobacco that will be in keep- 
ing with the present demands of the trade. 

All three of these things can be easily 
accomplished by careful and intelligent 
breeding of our own tobacco seed in our 
own tobacco fields. 


Start With the Right Variety and 
Improve It.— At this point let us 
note the wonderful change in trade con- 
ditions within the past decade as to the 
demand for certain types of bright to- 
bacco. The phenomenal increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes throughout the 
world has created a tremendous. demand 
for cigarette cutters. This can be better 
understood when we realize that in 1916 
America produced 25,312,000,000 cigar- 
ettes while in 1926 the number had mounted 
to 90,000,000,000. All the producers of 
bright tobacco are now bending every 
effort toward trying to increase the per- 
centage of smoking types in their crops. 
Of course the soil, the seasons, and meth- 
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ods of cultivation and harvesting are all 
large factors in determining the types 
produced, but let us not forget for a mo- 
ment how exceedingly important it is also 
to start with the right variety, and then 
not only keep this variety pure but im- 
prove it from year to year by careful 
selection and handling of our seed plants. 


IV 

How to Choose the Breeding Plants. 
—In the selection of these seed plants 
we should begin early to watch and study 
the growth of the most desirable speci- 
mens throughout the field. When they 
have grown large enough to show their 
distinguishing characteristics, we should 
begin to mark them by tying a small white 
cloth string on the stalk where it can be 
easily seen, so that we can watch them 
and prevent topping them by accident 
later on. Plants should be chosen that 
are true to type and variety. If Yellow 
Orinoco is wanted, the plants selected 
for seed should all show the distinguish- 
ing marks of the genuine Yellow Orinoco 
variety, and so on. 

A small grower who needs only a few 
seed stalks to supply his demand should 
select at least 15 or 20 to start with. 
When one of them shows undesirable 
traits it should be eliminated by topping. 
For example: one stalk might show signs 
of disease, while another might develop 
ill-shaped leaves, unusually large stems, 
or coarse veins or fibers, while still an- 
other might not be growing true to va- 
riety. We could go further here, but it 
is sufficient to impress this rule: If any 
one of the plants fails to meet your ideal 
of a perfect plant, continue to top until 
your accustomed number of typical seed 
stalks is left. 

Vv 


Keep Selected Seed Pure by Bag- 
ging the Top.—Having made our final 
selections, we proceed to clean up the top 
of the stalk by carefully removing the 
small leaves and suckers, leaving only the 
top branches or “crow foot.” The “crow 
foot,” or top limbs, will mature from 40 
to 80 seed pods. When it is remembered 


that each seed pod produces from 4,000 
to 8,000 seed, it can be readily seen what 
an immense number of seed may be pro- 
duced from a plant pruned in this manner. 


We are now ready for covering or 
bagging the top. But before doing this, 
let us remove all flowers which have 
bloomed out, for in all probability they 
have been visited by insects and cross- 
fertilization already accomplished. Before 
covering, also look carefully for any 
worms or eggs. If a small dust gun is 
handy, give each head a light dusting. 
This can be best done by standing off a 
little distance and letting the wind carry 
the dust through the branches. This will 
be sufficient poison to destroy any little 
worms hatched from eggs that you may 
have overlooked. ; 


A simple and effective covering fort 
the seed heads is an ordinary, strong, 
light-weight 12-pound manila paper bag, 
which can be had for the asking at any 
grocery store. Some use cloth bags or 
a covering made from plant bed muslin. 
The paper bag, however, is recommended 
by all scientific breeders in preference to 
any other form of covering. It is best 
to puncture the paper bags with a darn- 
ing needle in order that ventilation dur- 
ing warm damp spells may keep the pods 
from molding. After placing on the bag, 
pucker it and tie gently at the bottom. 
About once a week the bag should be re- 
moved and seed heads examined for 
worms, and for the removal of trash and 
superfluous growth. After sacks have re- 
mained on for 25 or 30 days they may be 
removed, so as to allow the pods the full 
benefit of the sunshine. At the time the 
bags are removed, and continuously af- 
terward, pinch off all blooms or flowers; 
otherwise some cross-pollinated pods may 
get into our seed, for we want to save 
none but the pure uncontaminated pods. 
The seed pods are thoroughly matured 
when they turn a brown color. 


When we realize that in 1926, 587,000,- 
000 pounds of bright tobacco were pro- 
duced and sold for $146,000,000, we can 
then form some idea of how many mil- 
lions are involved in an intelligent sys- 
tem of improving our tobacco seed by 
careful plant breeding. 


Go to Virginia Farmers’ Institute 


A Fine Program Awaits You at Blacksburg, August 3-5 


HE first session of the 1927 Virginia 

State Farmers’ Institute will be held 
at V. P. L., Blacksburg, at 7:30 p. m., Au- 
gust 3. An outline of the leading fea- 
tures of the program follows :— 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST’3 


7:3W—Opening exercises. 

8:15—Address of Welcome, 
Hutcheson, 

8:30—Response by President of Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 

8:45—Presentation of Certificates of 
Dr. J. A. Burruss. 

9:10—‘‘Forces That Build Communities,” Dr. 
D. W. Daniel, Clemson College, S. C. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 4—MORNING 
I.—Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, and Dairy 
Sections 
T. B. Hutcheson, Chairman 
9:00—“The Place of Beef Cattle in Virginia 
Agriculture,” Professor R. E. Hunt, 
. P. I. Animal Husbandry 'Depart- 

ment. 

9:45—““More Dollars From Dairying in the 
South,” L. W. Bates, Agricultural 
Agent, Southern Railroad. 

10:30—“‘Codperative Buying by Farmers,” H. 
E. Babcock, G. L. F. Exchange, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

11:15—“A Practical Soil Improvement Pro- 
gram,” Dr. Sydney B. Haskell, Direc- 
tor Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Afternoon 
2:00—Separate group meetings of the Agron- 


Director Jno. R. 


Merit, 


omy, Animal Husbandry, and Dairy 
sections. 
1l—Poultry Section—Morning 
Chas. T. Cornman, Chairman 
9:00—“‘Blood Testing the Breeding Flock,” 
Nelson A. Loucks, State Division of 
Markets. 
9:3—Discussion led by Dr. I. D. Wilson. 
10:00—Annual meeting of the State Poultry 
Federation. (All interested farmers 
and poultrymen invited.) 
11:00—‘‘Successful Raising of Turkeys by Arti- 
ficial Methods,” Harry A. Axtell, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Afternoon 
2:00—Lectures and Demonstrations in Poul- 
try Diseases and Sanitation, Drs. 
Runnels, Farley and Coon, 
4:00—Inspection of V. P. I. Poultry Plant. 
11l—Agricultural Economics and Rural Soci- 
ology Sections—Morning 
Cc. C. Taylor, Chairman 
9:00—*Farmers’ Accounts and Farm Profits,” 
Dr. C. C. Taylor, V. P. I. Agricul- 
tural Economics Department. 
10:00—“Diversification for Profit,” H. R. Tol- 
lay, Chief, Division of Farm Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
11:00—“The Organizational Situation in Vir- 
ginia,” Dr. W. E. Garnett, V. P. I. 
Rural Sociology Department. 
11:45—*“Possibilities of Rural Community De- 
velopment,” C. L. Pickard, V. P. I. 
Extension Division. 
Afternoon 


2:00—-A Mock Meeting of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 


3:30—“The Outlook for Agriculture,” discus- 
sion led by W. E. Garnett and C. C. 


Taylor. 
TV—Home Economics Section 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, Chairman 


The Virginia Homemakers’ Association will 
hold its regular annual meeting on August 3 
at the same time that the meetings of the 
State Agricultural Advisory Council are tak- 
ing place. A special program has been pre- 
pared and sent out in regard to this meeting. 
Copies may be secured from Mrs. M. M. 
Davis, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

On the morning of August 4 the members 
of the Homemakers’ Association and other 
women in attendance will attend the various 
sectional meetings of their choice. 


Afternoon 
2:00—-The Farm Woman’s 
Her Community. 

(1) Meeting This Responsibility Through 
Organization, Mrs. J. H. Whitner. 

(2) Meeting Her Obligation as a Citi- 
zen, Miss Florence Ward. 

(3) A Summing Up of the Farm Wom- 
an’s Responsibility to Her Commun- 
ity, Miss Ella Agnew. 

THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 4 

7:W—General Meeting. 

8:15—Presentation of Homemakers’ Attendance 
Banner. 

8:45—“Solving the American Farm Problem,” 
Congressman Jno. C. Ketcham, Hast- 
ings, Michigan. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 5—MORNING 


9:00—Round table discussion led by Profes- 
sors Holdaway, Hunt, Hutcheson, 


Responsibility to 


Motz, Dean, Wilson, Schoene, From- 

me, Taylor, Garnett, McGowan, and 

Oliver, with questions and answers. 
10:30—Business Meeting. 
11:30—Adjournment. 
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“Tt ain’t hard to be a good mother-in- 
law if you've ever had any practice 
keepin’ your mouth shut.” 


“I think it’s sneakin’ for a girl to marry 


for money, but I’m glad all o’ mine fell 
in love with fellers that was well off.” 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t have suited 
me better if I had made the blueprints 
myself, and superintended the entire job 
from soup to nuts! It fitted my smoke- 
taste perfectly the first time I tried it. I 
started right —.with P. A. — and I’ve 
stayed with it. 


I wanted fragrance. I got it... both 
from the tobacco in the tidy red tin and 
in the smoke itself. Fragrance that re- 
minded me of woodland trails just after 
a soft, spring rain. I wanted mildness— 
mildness that would let me smoke from 
morning till midnight. 





—no other 


) 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, 


inston-Salem, N. C. 





P. A. was 


made-to-measure 


But mildness alone was not enough. 
I demanded a full, rich tobacco body 
that would satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again Prince Albert 
had my measure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long-burning, free from bite 
and parch—P. A. was all of these. 


You suspect by this time that I am sat- 
isfied with P.A. I'll tell the world I am! 
And I want to get it over to you that, if 
you don’t know P.A. by personal expe- 
rience, you’ve got something coming to 
you... something mighty good. Try 
P.A., on the word of a friend! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


tobacco is like it! 


for me 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 















































The Greatest Large-Scale Farmer 
in oe wvOeNe ineeci 


Bud-grafting young 
stock. Each budded 
tree must be pro- 
tected with a shield 


of leaves. 
Clearingthe jungle f 


for a United States 
Rubber Company 
Plantation, 


Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 
acres with 20,000 hands to work them. 
Consider that these farms had to be cleared 
from virgin jungle, drained, fertilized, pre- 
pared. That 10,000,000 trees have been 
grown from seed, set out, grafted. Consider, 
also, that these farms have whole villages 
within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad 
and 355 miles of motor roads. Picture this 
and you begin to get an idea of the greatest 
agricultural enterprise in the world—the Far 
Eastern rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Company. 





This huge development has but one object 
—to make certain of an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of the finest rubber that can be grown 
for United States Tires. And soto guarantee 
the users of United States Tires quality 
right through from the place where quality 
must start—the rubber from which the tires 
are built. 


eo 








HE longer wear of United States Royal Cord Balloons begins 
with rubber grown for quality. But plantation ownership is only 
one of the important steps in producing these better tires. 























To obtain tire cord of the quality its specifications demand, the 
United States Rubber Company operates its own Cotton Mills in the 
heart of the cotton fields. 


And every Royal Cord Balloon incorporates three of the greatest 
forward steps ever made in tire building: 


Sprayed Rubber—the purest, strongest and most uniform crude 
rubber known; Web Cord—the framework of the tire structure in 
which the cotton cords are bonded together with pure rubber latex 
without friction generating cross-tie threads; and the Flat Band 
Method—which assures a tire equally strong at every point. 

Company-owned plantations and mills, new and better materials 
and methods—all mean greater mileage for tires. That is what you 
are interested in. Get more for your money—go to the dealer who 
sells United States Tires. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Collecting latex 
‘(rubber tree milk) 
from the tapped 
trees. 


UNITED STATES Sn 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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UNITED STATES TIRES “ARE GOOD TIRES 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 





| N.C. FARMNEWS — | 





HE quarterly meeting of the Bertie 
County Board of Agriculture in the 
courthouse at Windsor at 3 p. m., Fri- 
day, July 29, will be addressed by Dean 
ss I. O. Schaub of the 
State College of Agri- 
culture. Farmers and 
business men of the 
county have been invited 
to attend. 


State Farmers’ Con- 
vention, July 26-28.— Actual experi- 
iences with farm organizations will head- 
line the program of the annual -State 
Farmers’ Convention to be held at State 
College during the three days, July 26, 
27, and 28. Farmers’ clubs, community 
clubs, local buying and selling associ- 
ations, codperative commodity organiza- 
tions, and national farm organizations 
will be discussed by leaders in these 
groups. Members will be asked to take 
part in the discussion by giving results 
of their connection with the organiza- 
tions. 





The college offers rooms free of charge. 
Meals will be 25 cents each. Hog calling, 
crop identification, horse-shoe pitching, 
and attendance contests will be four in- 
teresting events aside from the program 
of lectures and the study of exhibits. 
Registration reports indicate a large at- 
tendance. 


Facts Wanted About Our Water- 
fowl—The Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
is planning a country-wide census of 
waterfowl that it may have accurate in- 
formation in administering the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty with Canada. The sur- 
vey calls for volunteers in North Caro- 
lina to help in this work. This help must 
be voluntary as no funds are available 
to pay for it. It is thought that persons 
interested in game propagation and pres- 
ervation would asist in securing the facts 
in particular sections. 

Caldwell Jersey Breeders Will Make 
a Tour.—At a recent meeting of the 
Caldwell County Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, H. P. Robinson was re-elected 
president of the organization, J. C. Eller 
was elected vice-president and E. G. Sut- 
tlemyre, secretary and treasurer. The 
members voted to make a farm tour of 
the Jersey breeding section of Tennessee 
in August. September 22 and 23, the as- 
sociation will hold its annual show of 
dairy cattle at Lenoir. A committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Robinson and Eller with 
County Agent P. M. Hendricks was ap- 
pointed to make plans for the tour and 
the show. 

Farm Women From 40 Counties 
Took the Short Course.— The third 
annual short course at State College July 
4-9 was attended by 206 farm women 
from 40 counties. The short course this 
summer was by far the most successful 
event of its kind ever held in North 
Carolina, says Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon. 
The women were especially interested in 
the experiences of* other farm women 
from different sections of the state. They 
had instruction in foods, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, gardening, and poultry 
keeping. 


Farmers’ State Alliance Next Week. 
—The North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance will meet in Raleigh July 25-26. 
The Alliance is greatly pleased with the 
results of its liberal offer of prizes to 
leaders in North Carolina club work this 
year and will probably repeat the offer for 
1928. As Mr. T. B. Parker has served 
only one year as president, he will doubt- 
less be re-elected. 


Farmers’ Union Meeting.—President 
B. H. W. Stone has called a midsummer 
Meeting of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union at the Farm Life School, China 
Grove, Wednesday and Thursday, Au- 

_Sust 17 and 18. Thursday, August 18, 


Senator Overman will speak and there 
will be a basket picnic dinner. 

Mooresville Creamery Picnic, July 28. 
—The Mooresville Creamery picnic will 
be held the last Thursday in July this 
year as usual. Editor Clarence Poe of 
The Progressive Farmer is the speaker 
this year and will discuss the dairy out- 
look. 

Short News Notes.—Farm boys and 
girls of Pasquotank and surrounding 
counties are making a fine success of the 
newly established curb market at Eliza- 
beth City. ...R. D. Watts is the new 
superintendent of the Caldwell County 
Creamery at Lenoir. He succeeds C. W. 
Pegram, resigned, who takes a position 
with the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
at Blacksburg. ... Thirty-four farmers 
of Wake County and a few business 
men of Raleigh left Monday, July 11, 
on a week’s farm tour to points of inter- 
est in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 





MAKING HAY WHILE THE 
SNOW FALLS 


And Other South Carolina Farm 
Progress Reported by Agents 


1 DGEFIELD County.—It is all chang- 
ed in Edgefield County, and now 
reads, “Make hay while the snow falls.” 
It is being done with grain and winter 
legumes, and the summer legumes fol- 
lowing are utilized for soil building.— 
W. H. Barton, Agent. 


Spartanburg County.—The Kiwanis 
Club of Spartanburg, of which I am a 
member, agreed recently to sponsor the 
interest of calf club work. Kiwanis 
Club members will visit these young Jer- 
sey breeders and encourage them in their 
work in every possible way. — Ernest 
Carnes, Agent. 











Orangeburg County.—We have 29 
white farmers and 12 colored farmers 
entered in the five-acre cotton contest, 
and most of the plots are in reasonably 
good condition—R. F. Kolb, Agent. 

Fairfield County.—I believe that the 
first regular meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Fairfield County Sheep Club, 
first in South Carolina, was the most in- 
teresting and profitable meeting of the 
kind ever held in the county. At an 
early date we are bringing into the coun- 
ty 12 or more purebred Southdown rams 
and about 100 native ewes.—R. H. Lem- 
mon, Agent. 

Chesterfield County.—The peach crop 
is very good and the largest ever pro- 
duced in the county, 350 to 400 cars being 
the present estimate. The dewberry crop 
has been moved, with favorable teturns. 
The grape crop promises good yields, 
and other truck crops are bringing fair 
prices. So our growers will be in good 
shape.—W. J. Tiller, Agent. 

Union County.—The ease with which 
a good pasture can be built in this section 
has been demonstrated by C. H. Peake, 
of Union, who has 150 to 200 acres in a 
good mixture of Bermuda, carpet grass 
and Dallis grass, with Japan and white 
clover, the carrying capacity being at 


Oconee County.—The car of poultry 
shipped in June brought the total ton- 
nage shipped from the county under our 
supervision to 84,172 pounds for the year 
to date, the total realized by farmers be- 
ing $20,236.68.—G. H. Griffin, Agent. 

Barnwell County.—With 600 cars of 
cucumbers bringing over a half million 
dollars, 250 cars of asparagus bringing a 
third of a million, and cantaloupe and 
watermelon crops bringing a third of a 
million, Barnwell County farmers will 
receive well over a million dollars for 
cash crops other than cotton.—H. G. 
Boylston, Agent. 


Clarendon County—An outstanding 
piece of work this month was with the 
club boys who are feeding a pig each 
under our directions. In most cases these 
pigs are two to three times the size of 
their sisters and brothers not being spe- 
cially fed. Many of the parents are 
falling in line and feeding their pigs a 
balanced ration—F. M. Rast, Agent. 

Saluda County.—D. F. Dominick is 
milking six cows and his cream check 
last month was $87. In addition, he had 
an abundance of skimmilk for his hogs, 
hens, and calves. This farmer says he 
no longer depends on the generosity of 
the boll weevil and the flea hopper for a 
living. —Claude Rothell, Agent. 

Aiken County.—With an average of 
421 hens, for the months of January, 
February, March, and April, H. M. 
Dyches sold 21,624 eggs at an average of 
3834 cents per dozen, or a total of $673.25. 
His feed bill was $248, leaving a profit 
of $425.25.—C. Lee Gowan, Agent. 

Abbeville County.— Many farmers 
are beginning each week to ship cream, 
and we have recently an increasing in- 
terest in better pastures. We will have 
a campaign in the fall for more and 
better cows and more and better pas- 
tures.—Z. D. Robertson, Agent. 








NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION 


PROGRAM of wnusual interest, 

crowded with instructive features, 
has been arranged for the farmers’ meet- 
ings and for the home demonstration 
clubs in Raleigh next week. The lead- 
ing features are as follows :— e 


PRELIMINARY—TUESDAY MORNING, 
JULY 26 


11—Registration and assignment of 








9 to 
rooms. 

11 to 12—Greetings by E. C. Brooks, Com- 
missioner W. A. Graham, President Chas. F. 
Cate, President (Mrs.) J. S. Turner. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 2% 
I—Agronomy Section 
1. “Selection of Cowpeas for Wilt Resis- 
tance,” by D. W. Bagley. 2. “Value of Good 
Seed of Different Small Grains,” by G. M. 
Garren. 3. “‘Who Can Estimate the Value of 
Good Seed?” by George C. Phillips. 4. “Com- 
munity Growing of One Good Variety of Cot- 
ton,” by J. M. Henley. 5. “Improving Yield 
of Corn by Field Selection,” by J. W. Kiker. 
6. “‘Need for Crop Improvement,” by’ Dr. R. 
Y. Winters. 
Il—Horticulture Section 


1, Exhibits at greenhouse, 2. Tour of horti- 
cultural grounds. 


Il1I—Animal Husbandry Section 
1. “Improving the Quality of Our Cows,” 


J. C. McDowell, Washington, D. C. 2. “Dis- 
least one full grown cow per acre— eases of the Dairy Cow and Treatment,” 
W. D. Wood, Agent. Dr. C. D. Grinnells. Discussion. 3. ‘Selling 
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A COMPARISON OF 192% AND 1927 COTTON ACREAGE IN LEADING COTTON STATES 


The solid line in each case represents the 1926 acreage; the shaded line the 1927 acreage. 
At the right of each line is the total number of acres cultivated, figures for 1926 as of 


anne 25, figures for this year 


as of July 1. 
Reporting Board of the U. S. D. A 


All figures are from official estimates of the Crop 
Reductions in cotton acreage’ in 1927 have been made in 


all states, the reduction for the United States ag a whole being estimated at 12.4 per cen* 


Feed Through the Cream Cow,” R. H. Ruff- 
ner. Discussion. 
IV—Poultry Program 

1. “Poultry Problems,” by Armstrong and 
Wilfong. 2, Visit disease laboratory, museum, 
educational laboratory, candling, incubation, 
and picking rooms, 

V—Home Demonstration Program 


1, Three Five-minute Talks: (a) “Improve- 
ment of Home Grounds,” Mrs. Arthur Bellud; 
(b) “Planting’'Trees,” Mrs. B. O. Myers; (c) 
“Home Beautification,” Mrs. C. C. Pippin. 
2. “If I Had an Hour a Day,” Mrs. Irene 
Burtham. 3. “Base Plantings and Native 
Shrubs,” Paul Lindley. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 2 

Joint session 

1. Address, 
James Speed. 
the campus. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 27 
I—Forestry and Farmers’ Clubs 

1. “Forestry Problems,” R. W. Graeber. 
2. “Forest Fires,” W. C. McCormick. 3. Meet- 
ing of Farmers’ Clubs. 4. Hog-calling Con- 
test. 


of men and women, 
“Idolize the Job,” by Editor 
2. Get-acquainted meeting on 


IlI—Home Demonstration Program 

1. Reports of Districts. 2. Three Talks on 
Home Improvement: (a) “The Home Beauti- 
ful,” Mrs. H. H. Patten; (b) “Turning a 
Garage Into a Home,” Mrs. Riggs; (c) “How 
I Root Shrubs,” Mrs. W. L. Goodwin. 3. 
“Community Improvement,” Mrs. G. N. Jef- 
ferson. 4. Lecture, Mrs. Grace Brown, Home 
Department, Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
5. “Story of National Camp,”’ Augusta Ray- 


mand. 6. “Planting to Make Our Homes 
Beautiful,” Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn. Greet- 
ings from President State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Thos. O'’Berry. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 27 
I—Agronomy Section 
1. “Fertilizer Needs of Tobacco,” by E. G. 
Moss. 2. “Improved Farm Equipment,” by 
W. T. Moss. 3. “Lime in the Growing of 
Legumes,” by M. L. Aderholt. 4. “‘Legumes 
I Am Using,” by Dr. W. J. McLendon. 5. 
“Crop Rotation, With and Without Lime 
and Fertilizer,” by C. B. Williams. 
Il—Horticultural Section 
1. Horticultural exhibits at greenhouse. 
2. Demonstrations in controlling insects. 
Il1I—Animal Husbandry Section 
1. “Sanitation,” Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 2. “‘Mar- 
ket Classes and Grades of Hogs,’’ Mr. Block 
of McComb & Block, Richmond. 
IV—Poultry Program 
Visit to state poultry plant. 
V—Home Demonstration Program 
1. “Short Courses for Farm Women and 
Girls,”” Mrs. Jane McKimmon. 2. Home Fur- 
nishing Demonstration, Miss Helen Estabrook. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Joint meeting for men 
1. Community singing. 2. Address by Mr. 
Fred Brenckham, representative National 
Grange. 3. Address by Mrs. Harry Burnham, 
of General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 28 
1, Rural the advisability 
of a_ state-wide 2. Business 
meetings. 


and women. 


organization and 
organization. 


Meals will be served at twenty-five 
cents each and rooms are free but visitors 
must bring their own bed linen, pillows, 
towels, soap, toilet articles, and mirrors. 





MAKE PLANS TO ATTEND 
SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION _ 


ORTH Carolina is fortunate in hav- 

ing the privilege of entertaining this 
year the eighth annual session of the 
American Soybean Association. The 
meeting will occur at Washington, N. C., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Au- 
gust 9, 10, 11. A large part of the ses- 
sion will be devoted to trips, demonstra- 
tions and inspections, while the emiment 
speakers on the program include David 
R. Coker, famous South Carolina plant 
breeder, President Harvey S. Clapp of 
the Virginia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, Professor K. E. Beeson of Purdue 
University, Director R. Y. Winters of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, 
Hon, John H. Small, and Messrs. W. J. 
Morse, P. H. Dorsett, and E. Z. Russell 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Every Progressive Farmer reader who 
thinks he might possibly attend is urgéd 
to send a postal card to President F. P. 
Latham of Belhaven, N. C., or. Dr, R. 
Y. Winters, Raleigh, for full program 
and information. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | | 





ONDAY, July 25—Hang the sheets 

straight on the line, fold them with- 
out ironing, and go off fishing with the 
children this afternoon. 

Tuesday, July 26. 
—If you have a 
large kitchen, put 
your work table on 
casters. In this way 
you can roll it to 
the stove, sink, or 
cupboard, thus sav- 
ing many steps. 

Wednesday, July 
27.—Instead of grat- 
ing chocolate (and 
your fingers, too) try putting it through 
the food chopper, using a fine knife. An 
entire cake of chocolate may be chopped 
at one time and stored in glass jars, 
ready for use when one is in a hurry. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, July 28.—Better make plans 
for that family reunion. It will be a joy 
to see Uncle Jim who moved away 10 
years ago and Alice’s new baby as well 
as all the other members of the family 
circle. 

Friday, July 29—To keep cut ham 
from molding, moisten the cut surface 
with vinegar. 


Saturday, July 30—The kitchen pots 
and pans may be called into service if 
necessary, but a few utensils just for 
picnics, save the trouble of scouring the 
indoor cooking equipment after it has 
been used over an open picnic fire. 


Sunday, July 31—The root of religion 
is to reverence one’s own faith, and nev- 
er revile that of others—Asoka. 


| OUR HOMES 


Hospitable Halls 
MB. Thomas surveyed the long hall 


of her new house in despair. It was 
painted a dingy chocolate brown and was 
so narrow that it was impossible to put 
any furniture in it. 


“What shall I do?” she asked Mrs. 
Jones who had stopped in to see if she 
could help her new neighbor get settled. 

“I don’t know why so many people 
paint halls in dark colors,” observed that 
lady. “The hall should always be bright 
so as to give an impression of cheer and 
hospitality to those coming in to the 
house. First of all if I were you I 
would paint the walls and woodwork.” 

“What color do you suggest?” asked 
Mrs. Thomas. 


“T believe a very pale cream color for 
the walls will not only make it look as 
large as possible but reflect every bit 
of light that comes in. But if you have 
the woodwork equally light it will mean 
continued cleaning so I would paint that 
a lovely clear shade of apple green.” 

“Green woodwork?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thomas in amazement. “Would that be 
pretty?” 

“Yes, indeed it would. All sorts of 
light gay colors are used for house dec- 
oration now and I believe they make us 
all happier. Those deep browns and 
dark greens that used to be used surely 
must have had a depressing effect on our 
dispositions.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. At any rate 
those cream walls with apple green 
woodwork certainly do sound pleasant 
and gay. What else can I do? I wish 
there was room for a table.” 

“There isn’t room for a table with legs 
but you can have a curving shelf on 
brackets fastened right to the wall. Your 











John could make it in an afternoon. 
Then paint it the same green. Above it 
I suggest that you hang a mirror. That 
increases the apparent size of the hall 
and adds light. If you haven’t a pretty 
frame a little more of the green paint 
will transform an ugly one.” 


“Oh, I can hardly wait to start,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thomas. “And when I 
can afford it I am going to cover the 
floor with a linoleum in big black and 
white squares to add the finishing touch 
of gaiety and usefulness to my hospitable 
hall.” 

“Fine, that’s just what it needs,” said 
Mrs. Jones approvingly. 





HOSTESS AND GUEST __| 
A Breakfast Party 


Heart’s Delight (follow Tom); Forbidden 
Fruits (beneath the palm); Promenade (till 
you hear the bell); Foodorum Solidorum (till 
filled well). 





rIXHUS read the mystifying menu for 

our progressive breakfast. Come to 
think of it, though, I believe it was 
more of a program than a menu—as it 
contained action as well as eatables. 

For number one, our guests, each arm- 
ed with a spoon, marched all over the 
place, “following Tom” who lured them 
on with the wild tattoo of the carving 
knife banging a metal tray, and finally 
led them to a long table under the trees. 
Here “Heart’s Delight” — luscious, ice 
cold, red-hearted watermelon—was serv- 
ed as first course. 


Next, back in the house, forbidden 
fruits were clipped by .the ladies only, 
from the sheltering palm. This latter 
was an old-fashioned palmetto broom, 
planted, brush end up, in a crock of sand. 
Its fruit, littlke brown paper bags, blown 
up like young balloons and tied to the 
drooping fronds by cords, contained the 
names of the boys set to poetry, if you 


could call it poetry. Some of it went 
like this :— 

“Tom, Tom, the doctor’s son. 

Come to breakfast on the run.” 
and— 

“Benjamin A., let’s away.” 

Not particularly high-brow but it serv- 
ed its purpose of showing the girls who 
their partners were. Leap-year fashion, 
the ladies took their gentlemen for a 
promenade, the number three on the pro- 
gram. The tinkle of a bell announced 
the Foodorum Solidorum to be on the 
table. This was the beginning of the 
breakfast, and a real country breakfast 
it was. The color scheme was yellow, 
yellow marigolds everywhere. On _ the 
little tables were yellow gingham covers. 
There was tea in yellow cups, yellow 
butter for cr®&py biscuits, platters of 
golden brown fried chicken, sliced eggs, 
grits and gravy, and plenty of potato 
chips—the men always like them. 

ALICE ALISON LIDE. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


SAVE MATERIAL CUTTING 
BABY'S CLOTHES | 


HEN cutting the baby’s dresses 

from 36-inch material there is 
often considerable waste. A little thought 
will remedy this. 








Buy three yards of the material to be 
used and cut from it two dresses, using 
one of the popular kimona sleeve pat- 
terns. This leaves four large pieces. 
Leave them folded, with the selvages to- 
gether. From these it is possible to cut 
a little gertrude, allowing the selvages to 
represent the fold indicated on the pat- 
tern. 


The selvages may be joined by a plain 
seam, concealed by feather-stitching, or 
may be whipped together by a piece of 
insertion. There is insufficient material 
for a deep hem, but on the every-day 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











777—The New Tuxedo Coat.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

446—Straightline Coat.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 4, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

722—Unusual Two-piece Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 35 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material. with 7% yard of 40-inch 








with 1 yard of 32-inch 
material for camisole. 

586—Dainty Effect.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 


contrasting, 


inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2820—Simply Shirred.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 14 yards of 40-inch material 
with #4 yard of 1%-inch ribbon for 
tie. 

3011—Entirely New.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 








garment a narrow hem finished with the 
same stitching is satisfactory. For the 
dress-up slip, roll the edge and whip on 
lace to match the insertion. A scalloped 
hem also makes a pretty finish. 
MRS. J. E. H. 
Washington County, Va. 


| A WOMAN'S KIT OF TOOLS | 


N MY kitchen equipment is my kit of 

household tools purchased at an outlay 
of not more than $3. One drawer in the 
kitchen cabinet is set aside for it, and 
woe to the person who: uses anything and 
does not replace it. 

The hammer is a tack hammer—large 
enough for the work a woman usually 
does, although on the back porch we 
have a large hammer. Then I have a 
10-inch screwdriver, a small one, a pair 
of good pliers, a small wrench, and a 
whetstone. For my awl I have an ice- 
pick, secured by answering an advertise- 
ment. The good man of the house had 
a gift of a dozen oil cans. I appropri- 
ated one and have it filled with a good 
grade of oil. With these I have a pair 
of scissors that will no longer cut fine 
linen. I spent 25 cents for tacks, both 
carpet and brass-headed ones, small sta- 
ples, and shingle nails. A few nails of 
various sizes were picked up from the 
regular work bench. 


Now let that door hinge squeak, my 
old oil can comes in handy. The butcher 
knife gets dull, there is the whetstone 
where I can find it. A screw is coming 
out of a chair, my screwdriver is used. 


What a wonderful gift a kit of tools 
would be for a good friend. I should 
make a roll of denim or khaki with a 
pocket for each tool and roll and tie with 
tape or a strap of the material. 

MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 

Logan County, Ark. 


COTTAGE CHEESE DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


EVEN demonstrations in the making 

of cottage cheese were given to 145 
women this month by Miss Ora Huff- 
hines, home demonstration agent for 
Smith County, Texas. Each demonstra- 
tion was given as follows :— 

A gallon of good, fresh clabber was broken 
up into small parts about an inch square. 
This was then put on the stove in a vessel 
of hot water and allowed to cook at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees for one-half hour. 
Then it was drained until all the whey was 
removed. This amount made about 1% pounds 
of cheese. The cheese was divided into four 
equal parts. To one dish of cheese only salt 
was added. To the second dish pepper, salt, 
and sweet cream were added. To the third 
dish sugar and sweet cream were added. To 
the fourth dish sugar, sweet cream, and a 
little nutmeg were added. 


Each club member then tasted the dif- 
ferent dishes of cheese. It was rather 
interesting to find that neariy every stout 
person preferred the cheese that was 
seasoned with sugar and sweet cream. 
The place of cheese in the diet was dis- 
cussed, and the number of ways cottage 
cheese could be served, such as in salads, 
sandwiches, and as dessert with fruit. 


: HOW TO MAKE SPANISH _ | 

















CREAM 


t anna 





OME very interesting demonstrations 
by Kate Adele Hill, home demon- 
stration agent of Cameron County, Tex- 
as, included a discussion of the food 
value of milk in a protective diet and the 
preparation of cheese souffle, chocolate 


souffle, fruit charlotte, and Spanish 
cream. The recipe for Spanish cream 
follows :— 


Use 5 cups milk, 5 eggs, 3 cups sugar, 1 cUP 
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A LACY LAMP WITH SCREEN TO MATCH 




























































































LASS 


lamps are very much 

sought after just now. But like 
everything smiled on by fashion, they 
are too expensive for the average 
purse. The woman who is willing to 
work a bit for what, she wants, need 
not go without a glass boudoir lamp. 
The charming set illustrated was made 
at home. Most of the materials used 
were on hand. The lamp itself was 
an olive bottle. A little shot and 
plaster of Paris to keep it in place 
was put in the bottom of the bottle 
to weight it. Then orchid ribbon was 
wrapped around the vase to hide the 


weight. Some all over lace was used 
to cover the bottle. The ribbon and 
lace were fastened with a touch of 
the best quality liquid glue. An inex- 
pensive electric fixture was fastened 
to the top by being screwed through 
the metal cap that came in the bottle. 
The shade is made of all over lace over 
an orchid georgette foundation. The 
little table screen is made just like the 
shade. They are ornamented with 
ribbon flower wreaths. No sewing was 
done on this set. Liquid glue takes the 
place of stitches on the most delicate 
fabric, if it is used sparingly. 








boiling water, 1 envelope gelatine, % tea- 
spoon salt. Caramelize 2 cups sugar and add 
lcup boiling water. Stir until it is a smooth 
syrup. Soak gelatine in % cup milk, beat 
eggs, stir in 1 cup sugar and add remaining 
milk which has been heated. Pour in sugar 
syrup and gelatine. Place over double boiler 
and bring entire mixture to a boiling point. 
Remove from fire and cool. Place in refrig- 
erator 24 hours before serving. Chopped 
maraschino cherries and nuts may be added 
to this dessert. 


| TOAST TO THE FLAG | 


ERE’S to the red of it; 
H1 there's not a thread of it, 
o, -ot a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 
But heroes died for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 








Here’s to the white of it 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 
Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it, 
Kept it so white. 
Here’s to the blue of it; 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled view of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 
Constant and true; 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Stars, stripes and pole of 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Red, white and blue. 
—John Daly. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


T’S getting terribly hot mew and we 
are just asking six questions, too, this 
week. See if you can’t answer all of 
them. Answers to last week’s questions 
appear below :— 
_. From what country did the turnip orig- 
mally come? 
2 Give the rest of the quotation, 
Wicked flee where no man pursueth.” 
3. What part of the lettuce is richest in 
Vitamines ? 
4. How does a woman sign her name in a 
el register? 
5. What is the difference between graham 
and entire wheat flour? 

6 Do the health giving ultra-violet rays of 
Stnshine penetrate ordinary window glass? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
_l The word “jam” implies that the fruit 
S cooked to a pulpy consistency while “pre- 
Serves” gives the impression of whole pieces 

f fruit in a heavy syrup. 
Western states—Montana, Oregon, Idaho, 


t, 
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“The 


ong Wyoming, principal sheep-raising states. 





3. Benjamin Franklin. 

4. Neither; he walks nearest the road, not 
between the women. 

5. Yes, several times if necessary. 

6. An African is a native of Africa while an 
afghan is a soft coverlet of knitted wool. 

7. There are two chief causes: (1) insuffi- 
cient sterilization, and (2) imperfect sealing. 
Both allow bacteria to become active and re- 
sult in the formation of gas that causes the 
can to swell. 

8. For flavoring soups and 
spicing pickles and fish. 

9. Saul. 

10. Vaseline is a 
petroleum. 


stews and in 


product obtained from 





| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


“D)LEASE tell me whether the right 
side of cretonne curtains should be 
toward the room or toward the road?” 





The right side of all curtains, whether 
they are of cretonne or other material, 
must always face the room. 

* * * 

“Please tell me the proportion of am- 
monta and peroxide to use for bleaching 
superflucus hair on the arms and legs.” 

Use three parts of peroxide and one 
part of weak ammonia water. This will 
bleach a light growth of hair so that it 
will not show but a heavy growth is bet- 
ter removed with a reliable depilatory. 

se 

“Our cow is dry. Do you think it would 
be safe to buy our milk from a neighbor 
whose daughter has tuberculosis?” 


I certainly would not advise your get- 
ting your milk from a home where there 
is a tubercular patient. To do so would 
be flirting with danger for yourself and 
every member of your family. Isn’t it 
cheaper and better to have another cow? 
If this isn’t practical why not use canned 
milk? It is safe and nourishing. 

* * 

“Should I rise when anyone is intro- 
duced to me? I notice that some of my 
friends get up and some remain seated 
and I am anxious to do tha correct 
thing.” 

If a man is presented to a woman who 
is seated she keeps her seat unless she is 
hostess in her own house or unless he is 
a good deal older than she is. A man or 
boy always rises to receive an introduc- 
tion to either a woman, or another man. 
A young girl rises on being introduced 
to an older woman but not for one of her 
own age unless she is hostess. However, 
if it seems more friendly to leave your 
seat do so regardless of rules. 
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@) ADVENTURES OF THE 
3) BROWN FAMILY—” eee” 








OU see that after all we shouldn't 

give too much credit to Boggs .& 
Thurman, the real estate agents. They 
probably wouldn’t have said anything 
about a mystery at 
the House of the 
Lone Oak in their 
advertising for mys- 
teries don’t usually 
make sales. But old 
Captain Pettibone 
had put it in his will 
that if the heirs 
sold the place who- 
ever bought must 
know just what might 
be expected. 
All this the Brown 
family found out after they got to 
know Boggs & Thurman but none of 
that was told in the letter sent to Beth. 
It had said, “If you are afraid of pirates 
you will not be interested in buying the 
House of the Lone Oak. But if you are 
not afraid and wish to seek the treasure 
chest which goes with the farm, read 
on.” So there were Father and Mother 
Brown and Hal and Beth all clustered 
together as Beth read the letter. Mary 
and Little Joe hadn’t begun to be inter- 
ested then. But they soon were. 

“There are not any real pirates that we 
know of,” continued the letter, “but Cap- 
tain Pettibone who lived on the farm 
and who once followed the sea, insisted 
that he had driven a pirate off and that he 
and others may come back. Personally, 
we don’t believe there is anything to this 
pirate theory. And, being honest, we 
might as well tell you that we doubt if 
there is any chest of gold. 

“Captain Pettibone’s heirs certainly 
don’t think there is gold on the farm or 
they wouldn’t want to sell. But the will 
says there is a chest of gold and we will 
put into the deed that whoever buys the 
farm and the House of the Lone Oak 
gets whatever is found in the house or 
on the land. Now the place is cheap at 
three thousand dollars and would have 
been sold long ago if folks weren't afraid 
of the mystery. The land is good. There’s 
hunting and fishing, there’s good neigh- 
bors. We invite you to come and see for 
yourself.” 

Now of course that very same letter 
had been written to a lot of people but 
none had thrilled to it like Beth Brown. 
Hal, too, began to claim that he’d wanted 
to write all the time. But it was Father 
3rown who decided what would be done. 
“We'll just send on the thousand dollars,” 
he said, ‘‘and cinch the place. Save the 
cost of a trip to investigate. I don’t take 
any stock in that pirate and gold stuff 
but the huntin’ and fishin’ appeals to me.” 

Now wasn’t that proof .that Henry 
3rown is impractical? Going off hun- 
dreds of miles into another part of the 
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state to a farm that he’d never seen and 
one with a mystery at that. But Mother 
Brown didn’t say anything. Maybe it was 
the desire for a home, mystery or no 
mystery. Maybe she wanted Father 
Brown to invest the money before he 
bought another race horse. Perhaps it 
was that girlish desire for adventure 
Anyway the money was sent. 


And nobody was more surprised when 
they got the check than was Boggs & 
Thurman. They’d figured it would take 
a day’s showing and palavering to sell 
anyone. And here was the cash in hand. 
The Pettibone heirs were pleased, too, I 
reckon. And in the beginning the 
Browns were pleased, so everyone was 
happy. That is, unless it was the ghost of 
old Captain Pettibone and nobody had 
consulted him. 


It didn’t take so very long for the 
Brown family to move. They didn’t have 
much to sell and after shipping the house- 
hold goods they just climbed into the 
family flivver and headed south. Moll, 
the old race mare that was the proud 
mother of Flying Fox, would follow in 
due time for a home couldn’t be a home 
without old Moll. Shipped by express, 
the goods should be waiting for ’em and 
so it proved. 


With the weather pleasant the trip was 
enjoyable but, their curiosity whetted, the 
Browns traveled “in high.”’ The new place 
was to be home, a home of their very 
own. Mother Brown tingled with the 
anticipation of ownership. Their journey 
almost ended, the Browns stopped to in- 
quire the way. “The House of the Lone 
Oak, you say ?” inquired the man. “Friend, 
there’s something sinister even about that 
old tree that stands guard over a 
house of mystery. Are you going 
there tonight? Stay here and I will tell 
you all I know. You will not dare to 
stay there if you go.” Now wasn’t that 
a fine prospect for home owners who had 
paid their money down? 


(Continued next week) 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


i 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Departrnent, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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| THE WOOD THRUSH | 


be RATHER hear a hermit thrush 
sing than any bird I know,” said a 
Lone Scout to us not long ago. “It can 
just naturally make the tears come to 
your eyes. But mighty few folks have 
ever heard them.” 





We agreed with him, but the hermit 
thrush’s near relative, the wood thrush 
isn’t far behind as a singer, and is much 
more commonly found. We have found 
them in large cities, in damp stretches of 
woods that hadn’t been cut down to make 





—Drawing by R. % ya 
Courtesy U. 8. D. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 


room for more houses. Back on the 
farm, our dad used to call them “swamp 
sparrows.” Swamps and damp woods 
are their favorite haunts. 


After you once learn it, you can’t mis- 
take the song of the wood thrush. Its rich 
and flutelike notes are most often heard 
along toward night or early in the morn- 
ing. 

The call of the wood thrush is a sharp 
“quit, quit, quit.” Sometimes two birds 
can be heard calling back and forth to 
each other from different parts of the 
same woods. 


In color the wood thrush is a bright 
reddish brown above; below it is white 
heavily spotted with black. 


The nest is built in forks of bushes 
and trees, generally just about high 
enough to be out of reach, of grass, 
sticks, and mud. We found a nest this 
spring by an enormous amount of white 
paper that had been used, and was string- 
ing down from all sides. The eggs are 
a bluish green. 

The wood thrush is not of as great 
economic importance to the farmer as 
many of our other birds, but once you've 
made its acquaintance you'll come to lis- 
ten for his song during all the spring 





WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN—pvight, mm! tw . | 











“I like my fat aunts best. 


tin’ germs like the skinny ones do.” 


“Me an’ Pug had a undressin’ race last 
night an’ I won, but Mama didn’t like it 
about the three buttons that popped off.” 


They don’t 
call me William an’ worry about me get- 


months. It winters south 


and summer 
of the United States. 


A Bird Lover.—I am a farm boy 14 years 


old and my little sister is nine. We read the 

bird stories in The Progressive Farmer every 

week. In last week’s issue we read about the 

mockingbird. We know the names of every 

bird that it imitates. I like to hear them sing 

at night. AARON DACUS. 
Bartow County, Ga. 


| STUDYING BIRDS TOGETHER | 


WANT to tell you of our interesting 

bird study in school. Each one in our 
class had a small notebook, which had on 
each page, bird, size, color, shape, and 
where and when we saw the bird, and 
remarks about it. Then we would read 
everything about it except the name. 
Then the pupils would guess which bird 
it was. We had lots of enjoyment, be- 
sides the knowledge we gained about 
birds. 

I think birds are oné of God’s most 
wonderful gifts to nature. There are a 
few species of birds which are harmful 
to farmers, but many that are helpful. 

RHEA MITCHELL. 

Sevier County, Ark. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—This is a very inter- 
esting way to study and learn about birds 
and one which other farm boys and girls 
ought to try. 


A Good Way to Study Birds.—The 
way I study birds, I put feed in tins on 
posts close to the window and cover the 
posts with tin to keep the cat away, then 
I place water close by. This will bring 
many kinds of birds. Sunflower heads 
are attractive to chickadees, sparrows, 
crossbills and goldfinches. Nesting boxes 
are also attractive. I take a walk in the 
woods every day and read all I can 
about birds. When I find a nest I watch 
and see what kind of bird comes to it, 
then I study the eggs and birds. We 
should be thankful for the pretty little 
creatures that sing and keep us company. 

EVELYN LAWS. 

Madison County, N. C. 


Song Sparrow Arrived First.—I am 
a country lass of 16 summers, and a 
great lover of nature. Starry nights 
and whispering winds and fragrant flow- 
ers are all parts of my being. One 
snowy day in March a stranger came to 
feed among the juncos and wrens on 
their dinner of crumbs and sunflower 
seeds, for which we had swept bare a 
rock in the back yard. We recognized 
the song sparrow. Afterward we heard 
his thank song from the top of a nearby 
pine. BEULAH KEESEE. 

Pittsylvania County, Va. 











| DICKENS HER FAVORITE | 


(SBABLES Dickens is my favorite 
author, and I am going to tell you 
what I know about him. Charles Dick- 
ens (1812-1870) was a great English 
writer. He gained much of the material 
for his novels while a reporter on a Lon- 
don newspaper. As a child, Dickens was 
neglected and received very little educa- 
tion, but before he was 30 years old he 
was the most popular writer in England. 
His vivid imagination and keen human 
sympathy give to his writings a peculiar 
interest and charm. Perhaps no other 
writer has made the characters in his 
stories so lifelike; they are real men, 
women, and children, not imaginary 
dwellers in an unreal world. 
JANIE WATKINS (Age 12.) 
Chesterfield County, S. C. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


HE most common mistake I hear 
made in English is, “Set the table, 
The correct use is, “Lay the 














please.” 





table, please.” It is astonishing to note 
the number of college graduates, besides 
the high school pupils, who use “set” in- 
correctly in this way. 


LORRAINE TURNER. 
Nelson County, Virginia. 
* * * 


The most common mistake I hear made 
in English is, “Chunk the ball.” The cor- 
rect form is: “Throw the ball.” This 
mistake is made often. 


DICIE FALLAW. 
Balesburg, S. C. 
* * * 


I believe the most common mistake in 
English is the saying of “I knowed it,” 
“He knowed it a long time.” The right 
way is to say “I knew it,” “He knew it a 
long time.” There is no such word as 
knowed. Knew and known should be 
used. CHARLIE POSEY. 

Franklin County, Miss. 


| A TRICK TO TRY 


fh is how to perform the trick of 
lifting 15 matches with one :— 


On a match we will call A, place 14 
other matches astride as though on horse- 
back, with their tips in the air and the 
other ends resting on the table. When 
placing the matches on A the end of the 
first match should rest on the table point- 
ing to the right, the next match should 
rest on the table pointing to the left and 
so on until all the matches are placed. 


Now the trick is to lift all the matches 
by taking hold of match A on which the 
14 matches are placed. To do this take 
an extra match and place it in the angle 
formed by the 14 matches which are rest- 
ing on match A. The extra match holds 
the 14 matches in place and by lifting 
match A you carry with it the 14 matches 
and the extra one, making a total of 
15 matches. 











a 
T’S proper power to hurt, each crea- 
ture feels; bulls aifm their horns, and 
asses lift their heels.”—Pope. 





| SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Bulletin Filing Case 
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Pieces Dimensions Use 
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Boards for filing drawers 4”x4"x11", as many 
pieces as drawers to be made. 

Beaver board or sheet metal strips 8x25”, 

as many pieces as drawers to be made. 

All material clear pine or poplar. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Price of Upkeep 


AST week a gentleman pointed out 





to me a certain building and said: 
“That building was once worth thou- 
sands of dollars, but the people who 
owned it did not 
keep it in repair, so 
that now it rents for 
barely enough to 
pay taxes.” 

Real estate men 
reckon that a build- 
ing depreciates 
about 3 per cent 
each year. In a hu- 
man generation most 
buildings have to be 


J. W. HOLLAND 


renewed. 


Time is a great battering ram, and de- 
stroys other things than brick and wood. 


I sat down with a companion of my 
college days. He evidently has grown 
liberal with the passing of the years. I 
remember hearing him pray then, but 
now he punctuates every other sentence 
with an oath. He has not attended to 
the upkeep of his language. Whenever 
you hear a man of profane lips, you 
may be sure that he has aiiowed his vo- 
cabulary of decent words to deteriorate. 


Young people come to me to be mar- 
ried. They think, as do all lovers, that 
“two can live as cheaply as one.” Well, 
we all thought that once. But the facts 
are that nothing requires as much up- 
keep as a successful wedding. This up- 
keep is not alone financial, although that 
is important. Love needs as much re- 
furnishing as anything in the world. 
Home dividends in the shape of heart 
gold coupons will be declared every day 
of the year where the up-keep is attend- 
ed to. Blessed is the husband who con- 
tinues to be a lover, and thrice blest is 
the wife who attends to the repairing of 
the furniture of the heart. 


Religion costs. “Salvation is free,” in 
the sense that it is a gift that comes to 
us from God, but the upkeep of religion 
runs into the millions. Personal religion, 
the sweetening and purifying of our own 
hearts by faith and prayer, demands at- 
tention. Hardly anything will die out of 
us so easily as the flame on the altar of 
the heart. Those who allow their knees 
to grow stiff generally become stiff- 
necked. 


Someone said, “Do not allow the paths 
to the homes of your friends to become 
overgrown with weeds.” Friendship costs. 
It has often been paid for by life-blood. 
Friendship is love at work, as religion is 
love at prayer, and education is love at 
school. Community good-will had a deal 
of expense attached to it. Somebody has 
to bleed for every precious thing. The 
good community is one that keeps the 
up-keep paid. 

Rust spells ruin. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful. passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 


F Friday, July 22—A Virtuous Woman, Prov. 
1. 





Saturday, July 23—God’s Beautiful Works, 
ce. 3. 


Sunday, July 2#4—The End of the~ Matter, 
Ecc. 12. 


Monday, July 25—The Bride’s Joy, S. o 
8. 2 


Tuesday, July 26—The Bride’s Boast, S. of 
S. 5. 


Wednesday, July 27—Isaiah’s Vision, Isa. 6 

Thursday, July 28—The Sign of the Child, 
Isa. 8; verses 16 to 9:7. 

Friday, July 29—The Coming King, Isa. 11 

Saturday, July 30—God’s Promise and Heze- 
kiah’s Faith, Isa. 14, verses 24-32. 

Memory verses: Prov. 31:30; Ecc: 3-11; 12:13; 
S. of S. 2:16; 5:16; Isa. 6:5; 9:6; 11:2; 14:32. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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Timely Reading for All the Family 





| THE NATURE LOVERS | 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 





Wild Flowers of July and August 


HE flowers that bloom in the sum- 
mer, have, as a rule, more glowing 
colors 
spring. 


than those that bloom in the 

The asters, white, 
lavender, blue, and 
purple, are already 
painting the fields. 

Morning _ glories, 
blackeyed Susans, 
blue weed, milkweed 
(watch for the Mon- 
arch butterfly, which 
can always be found 
where there is milk- 
weed —why?)  chic- 
ory, the clovers, clay lilies, trumpet 
creeper, pearly everlasting, daisy, false 
fox-glove, the golden-rods (over 80 va- 
rieties of golden-rods—how many in 
your locality?) shardhack or steeple- 
bush, orange hawkweed (a pest to the 
farmers), blue flag, or wild iris, iron 
weed, jewel-weed, or touch-me-not (be- 
loved by humming birds and insects), the 
cardinal flower (fertilized chiefly by 
humming-birds, who seem fascinated by 
its brilliant color), purple loosestrife, 
tall meadow rue, mullein, Oswego tea 
(also beloved for its nectar by bees, but- 
terflies, and humming-birds), thistles (the 
gold-finch love to feast on its seeds and 
line their nests with the thistle down)— 
these are some of the flowers we can find 
in woods and forests. 


The wild carrot, or Queen Anne’s lace, 
is rapidly taking the fields of the South, 
as it has already taken the fields of the 
North. Queen Anne’s lace is very lovely 
in the fields, where the tall swaying blos- 
soms look like moon-nymphs dancing in 
the wind, but it is a great pest to the 
farmers. It came to us from Europe, 
and is most persistent in surviving 
against all conditions. Birds do not like 
the seeds—and a single plant can have 
thousands—nor do grazing cattle like the 
acrid plants. So it is one of the wild 
flowers we can cut to our heart’s content, 
feeling that we are helping the fields by 
so doing. It is lovely by itself, or blends 
well with the clay lilies, with a spray 
of trumpet creeper, with blue weed or 
larkspur or coreopsis or black-eyed Su- 
sans or with any number of flowers. 


Have you ever noticed the little garnet 
colored floret in the center of most clus- 
ters? Some botanists think it is one of 
hature’s decoys, to attract insects. 


Tiger Swallow-tail Butterfly 


Ney tiger swallow-tail is known from 
coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf. There are two distinct forms, 
differing so greatly in appearance that 
for a long time they were considered dis- 
tinct species. The Turnus form, the 
best known of the two, has yellow wings, 
bright yellow above, a more faded yel- 
low below, with a broad black outer mar- 
gin, in which is a row of yellow spots. 
On the fore wings are four: black bars, 
4 single black bar crosses the hind wings, 
and at the lower end is a tiny bit of blu- 
ish-lavender and orange, barely dis- 
tinguishable. The long, graceful, swal- 
low-like tails are immediately noticeable. 
The Glaucus form is dark, almost 
black, but the yellow margin spots are 
Indicated, and the orange and blue scales 
on the hind wings are more pronounced. 
is form is represented by the female, 
and occurs only in the South. Sometimes, 
M this region, females of both forms will 
Produced from the eggs of a single 
emale. 
During all the blooming of our syrin- 
8as, the tiger swallow-tails could be seen 
Visiting them almost any time of the day. 


The caterpillar of the tiger swallow- 





MRS. GREEN 


tail is a ferocious looking little fellow 
with two false, but fierce, yellow eye- 
spots on its thorax, which even deceive 
the beginner in entomology, and which 
are generally supposed to frighten off 
birds. 

In the South the tiger swallow-tail 
raises three broods. It passes the winter 
as a chrysalis. 





| NOBODY'S BUSINESS 


| By GEE McGEE 








Definitions and Observations 

ROUBLE.—Imagination tickling the 

brain with a needle and making you 
believe that you can’t live through the 
loss of 75 dollars when you were born 
buck-naked. 

Love—A yearning to help make some- 
body happy that don’t know how happy 
she is already, and never finds out her 
mistake until the.third kid is 4 years old. 

Mr. Stallment Plann of the Hopeless 
Section decided to quit farming a few 
days ago, and sold all of his farm uten- 
sils. His radio brought 20 dollars, his 
Ford fetched 75 dollars, his graphophone 
was bid in at 25 dollars, and his 6 dogs 
were sold for 40 dollars. 

Tf our municipal, county, and state gov- 
ernment could get those 2 old men, U. 
Ticklemee and I. Tickleu, out of the way, 
taxes could be reduced 50 per cent. Just 
so long as it is impossible to turn off a 
man who holds a political job, and discon- 


tinue useless offices taxes will con- 
tinue to creep onward and upward. 
Most folks marry for money. (I did, 


but didn’t get it). It is all right to love a 
girl that has money, and they say it is 
much easier to fall for one so afflicted 
than it is for one that knoweth not from 
whence her next meal is coming, but it 
takes work and congeniality to make hap- 
piness, and after me and my wife had 
spent our combined wealth (6 dollars 
and 85 cents), we took up our respective 
jobs, cooking and farming. 

I went to the picture show the other 
night. The first 15 minutes after my ar- 
rival the screen told us what pic- 
tures would be on next week, the next 15 
minutes were taken up in informing us 
what would be shown week after next, 
and then came 20 minutes of advertising 
bread, garages, silk stockings, laundries, 
restaurants, cord tires, liver pills and 
what-nots. Then it took 10 minutes to 
tell us the name of the picture and who 


wrote it and who “took” it and who 
thought up the scenario and who adapted 
it to the screen and who was in it and 
who “passed” it and who assisted in loca- 
tion and so on. Then I was so tired 
I went to sleep, and missed everything 
that I paid to see. 


HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department — 





oe wii 


{ 





Get That Health Examination at 
Least Once a Year 


FTER you have had your farm ma- 

chinery and your automobile looked 
over, greased, and tightened up, do not 
forget that there is another machine on 
the farm that needs 
looking over: the 
human machine. Un- 
less this is in first- 
class order all other 
machines are worth- 
less. 

The merchant, if 
he is up-to - date, 
once a year at least 
goes over his stock 
and takes an inven- 
tory. Every railroad engine, after doing 
a certain number of miles, is gone over 
thoroughly before being put on another 
run. The human machine, as a rule, is 
never gone over and checked up. It is 
abused and misused. Any kind of fuel 
that is most convenient, goes into it, 
whereas we are very particular about the 
gas and oil we use in our car. It is true 
we usually have a lot of money tied up 
in a car, but the junk man will always 
give you something for it. When the 
human machine gives out it is a total 
loss. 

A health examination is a precaution- 
ary matter. Often certain parts of the 
human body are not functioning proper- 
ly. Just a little adjustment as to diet, 
habits, or exercise will probably relieve 
the strain, and soon we are in perfect, 
normal condition again. 





DR. REGISTER 


If you go to your family doctor and 
he says you are all right and do not need 
going over, go to some other doctor. How 
long would you patronize a garage man 
who told you-every time you asked him 
to go over your car that it was all right 
and to just forget about it? If you 
have had your examination and found 
that you are in perfect condition, your 
time and money will be well spent. Just 








“IS THERE ANYTHING WRONG WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION?” 


O ALL Progressive Farmer subscribers:— 


A new subscription season is just ahead of us, and we want to start 
‘ the new season with an absolutely clean sheet. Jf there is anything m our 


subscription work that isn’t right, we want to make it right. 


If we have made 


any mistakes in dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect, therefore, 
we want to know it, and to this end weare printing the following blank, which 


PLEASE USE :— 


(1) If we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please indicate 


it in the following blank. 


The Progressive Farmer has my address as follows: 


Pee m emcee ene esa rere nese eeseeeeseese Ween eeeeeee 


It should be: 


(Be sure to give R. F. D. address, if any.) 
(2) If you think we have not given you proper credit on your label, please fill 


out the following: 


Bie Sahel Gate iG. visccsevcececioensas 8.2258 
Aes apatan bp akoe GNOME. iacckadcascdaaresns 
WAGs iidc acdc hepa che conkwashaden owapsbéentssee 


(3) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do not want 
to pay for but one, pléase look at the labels and tell us exactly to what initials, 


name, and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


No. 1 comes to: 


TOON ceccdcoadestessdvgsteacnccsscaseeduckanebeses 


No. 2 comes to: 


Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 








to know that you are all right will be 
worth many times what the examination 
costs. We can always do our best work 
when we know we are all right. 


When the human machine begins to 
wear a little here and a little there, your 
doctor can advise you how to take the 
load and strain off these parts so that 
all parts will wear out at practically the 
same time. Not unlike The Deacon’s 
Wonderful One-Horse Shay, have an ex- 
amination made yearly and you will not 
only add years to your lite but you will 
add life to your years and you will be 
young at three-score and ten. 


In keeping your health book, see that 
you have some credits by carrying out 
health rules. Do not fill the debit side 
alone or your health bank will soon be in 
the hands of a receiver. 


| WARNS AGAINST WOLVES IN | 
SHEEP'S CLOTHING | 


A VIGOROUS against the 
= so-called farm paper that professes 
to be the farmer’s friend but tries to keep 
him from doing the things necessary to 
enable him to get a square deal and a 
fair share of the national income—that 
is what we find in a striking editorial 
just published in the Arkansas County 
Leader, Stuttgart, Ark. We quote in 
part :— 








warning 


“Farmers should be on guard against 
the so-called ‘farm periodical’ that pre- 
tends to be a friend of the farmer and is 
owned and bossed by interests who have 
little in common with the farmer except 
the price of the so-called farm publica- 
tion and what advertising they can get 
through it. .Do not mistake us now, and 
get the idea that all farm publications 
are designed to mislead the farmers. 
There are real farm publications that are 
taking up the fight for the farmer and 
are fighting hard for his interests. What 
we are getting at is the publication mas- 
querading under the name of ‘farm pa- 
per.’ 

“We have one of these so-called farm 
papers on our desk at the present mo- 
ment. It was handed us by a friend who 
asked us to look it over. Look it over we 
did, and found everything but something 
beneficial to the farmer. The first thing 
to meet the eye of the reader is a lot of 
comment for those opposed to the farm 
relief bill, Next is a lot of bouquets 
piled on the gamblers in the grain pits. 
Next is a long winded article discourag- 
ing collective action on the part of the 
farmer. All these are spread before the 
reader—and then an editorial sympathiz- 
ing with the farmer because market con- 
ditions are bad! All this is right funny. 


“What the farmer needs is more col- 
lective action, more marketing associa- 
tions. The farmer cannot market alone 
against organized buyers. But if the 
farmers can market collectively and keep 
a fair price on their produce they will 
prosper. Numbers of farm papers are 
showing the farmer how to do that very 
thing; they are real farm papers. Those 
that discourage the farmer in marketing 
collectively are only jokers or mouthpieces 
of interests who have nothing in com- 
mon with the farmer, and have no place 
in the farm home.” 


HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS PRIZES 


OR the season of 1927, the Holstein- 

Friesian Association of America will 
offer special prizes to exhibitors of reg- 
istered Holstein-Friesian cows’ at fairs 
in nearly all of the 48 states. Awards 
to be given in the Carolinas and Virginia 
follow :— 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia Octo- 
ber 17-22, 25 per cent cash to be paid on the 
general classification. Amount estimated $175. 


VIRGINIA 


. Virginia State Fair, Richmond, October 3-8, 


30 per cent cash to be paid on the general 
classification. Amount estimated $352.50. 
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9 CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO DUROC-JERSEYS 
ers an e Late Cabbage, Collard plants, 25 cents hundred; Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
$1.50 thousand. Everbearing Strawberry, $1 hundred. Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C. Duroe-Jerseys.—Kight weeks, ten dollars; twelve 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Summer Cabbage and ee 9 plants for fall head- weeks, fifteen ; six months, twenty. E, A. Cox, Moy- 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word ing. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Collect, $1 ock, N. C. 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, per 1,000. Piedmont Plant ‘Company, Albany, Ga. Church Point Durocs.—Boars and gilts; twelve 
RALEIGH, N. C. Plants.—Listen ! Cabbage heading Collard, yrown ane p= vies - Cholera immune. Church Point 
The above rate applies to the. Sereltncs- Virgiate Edi- from our own seed: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2; orm, ignaheves, vs. 
$26,008 cireulation. te plainly what edi- over 5,000, $1.50; soapese. Dozen varieties Cabbage GUINEA HOGS 
tion you wish to use. some price; orders asserted. We guarantee satisfac- 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in tion. Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. act Hog pigs, $15 each. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, 
i erfull: iven 2@ million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants a. 
slightly larger pc — ¥ & ready for late setting. 50, 100; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; Oo. I. c. 
— nee aren 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Expressed collect, $1.25 thow- n eae Ae 
Ne ~~~ ~~~ sand; 10,000, $10. Good plants, well packed; satis- I C. pedigreed pigs, $15. E:a H. Gregory, 
FARMS FOR SALE OR OR RENT faction guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Councill Portland, Tenn. 
Company, Franklin, Va. PO ND-CHINAS 
Million Cabbage plants for late setting, Fiat Dutch, 
GEORGIA Succession, Danish Ballhead, Wakefields, Copenhagen. | For purebred on —" Rg hg gh. -- 
Grow with Southern Georgia. Good lands. Low 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1 per 1,000, Sr0s8 Diss. —_ at Ls ane € ° 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, charges collect. Collard and Tomato plants same dford St arms, Lynchburg. Va. 
Quitman, Ga. price as Cabbage. Moss | de quick delivery. Ideal GUERNSEYS 
Plant Co., Frank! 3 
NORTH CAROLINA icin BO hice Fall “headinay name choice. hot Guernsey dairy helter calves, write I. Terwilliger, 
———— ; “SL wool: an Cahees Plants. =¥ Fall gf fie oe. Wauwatosa, 
For Sale.—Pitt County, N. C., arm. P pusand collec prepaid; 500, 10. M - 
ard, ndser, Va. ine Cabbage Collard, true heading variety, grown from , Quality water cattle; best blood lines. Twin 
TEXAS ————=_ our own seed: $2 thousard, prepaid; 500, $1.50. Sat- Brook Farm, Mocksville, N.C. 
? > isfaction, good order delivery guaranteed. Maple JERSEYS 
East Texas.—Gregg, Smith and Upshur County farms Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. Ric meee i Jersey bull calves from best 
for sale by R. M. Wood, Gladewater, Texas. Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants for fall head- bleod lines. Prices reasonable to encourage breeding 
ing, 10 early and late varieties. 50c, 100; 300, $1; of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama. pring Lake 
VIRGINIA 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 
25% acres, well located; poultry farm, poultry and collect f.o.b. Virginia, $1 = thousand. Good plants, 


equipment; about 600 puilets, 300 hens, 2 incubators. 
750 and 400 eggs size; 6 brooder stoves, each 1,000 
ehick size. All for less than $3,000, For more in- 
formation write to John S. Powell, Weblville, Va. 


OOO y = 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
Fall heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75e, 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont. N. 
Collard plants (cabbage variety): 500, re 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 
Cabbage, fall heading, and Collard plants: $1.50, 
1,000, postpaid. G. W, Murray. Claremont, N. C. 
50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plart Co., Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage Plants.—Late Flat Dutch and Dromhead: 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Alonzo Lyon, Pisgah, N. C 
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satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Farmer Agents wanted. Why? 
Nurseries, Greensboro, C. 
Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. “Larse — 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


~ Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. 


‘permanent ,profitable investment. Write 








Ask Greensboro 





Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Coneord, Ga 








Sure, safe, 
for our free 





catalog. rgest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 


planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, Pears. 
Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Orna- 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in colors. 























Good plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25, W. W. Williams, PDR OD DDFS PPE DISS FAD PFA SSSA TF 
Carrsville, Va. SEEDS 

Fine Cabbage, Tomato and “Collard plants, ‘post paid : 

250, 50c; 500, 75c: $1, 1,000, expressed. R. O. Parks, 
Pisgah, N. ©. CLOVER 

Cabbage and Tomato plants for summer _ setting: y. “TIES 
200, 60c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston BEST eS rea bE S VERS 

es CG: . ~ ALL y ERS 
a = a ae Jersey, Charleston Wak field, ete yreld “es P= sta coy pang 
—_ 4 aii . " . orts yield of 1,5 ushels seed per acre. 
Succession, Flat Dutch: Collards, 75e, 1.000; 5.000,  Recleaned seed, "30c per bushel and. up. 
nape collect. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Free Booklet ‘telling how “you 7 * 
Collard Plants.--The thick white-keadel variety — pyrene wy we ', -tainguaeaaa sacall 
ines ' ‘ Bie . eges and authorities. Address 
the resvlt cf thirty vears improving. {£2.50 thousand; se cs e ‘ 
25¢ hundred. J. H. Moore, £14 #. Hargett St., ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN 
Raleigh, N. C. BURR CLOVER | 
‘ Fresh grown Tomato, Cabbage, Collard, Onion and Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Pepper plants sent from Georgia and Virginia c.o.d. RYE 
500, T5e: 1,000, $1.25 and charges. Satisfaction, net - — Fs 
excuses. Interstate “Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina’s 
largest shipper. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, x 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Two cars of Fulghum Oats and Abruzzi 
Rye; Coker’s strain. W. L. Clark, Johnston, S. C. 








July and August Prices 50 100 =1,000 
Ferris St. W. Leghorns. $4.00 $ 7 00 $ 60.00 
70.00 









Shelley’s Br. Leghorns.. 4.50 8.00 

Basom’s Barred Rocks. 5.00 9.00 80.00 
Rhode Island Reds.... 5.00 9.00 80.00 
Black Minorcas 6.00 12.00 106.00 
Odds and ends ........ 00 87.00 §©660.00 


4 
3,000 ame. $1.25 each. Special handling and postage 
id. 100% live arrival sperantecd. 
RICHFIELD, PA. 





Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per buheel. Searified 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.—25 head thin grazing cattle weighing from 
300 to 500 pounds; 5 grade Jersey cows, will freshen 
in about 30 days; 2 grade Jersey cows now fresh; 10 
grade Jersey heifers, six to fifteen months old. Write 
for special price list. Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C, 





SHEEP 


‘ Shropshire and “ Southdown sheep. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


~ Oxford Sheep. —The best breed for wool and mutton. 
Bucks for sale. G. T. Yagel, Belmont, Va. 


Registered Rambouillet buck, good individual for 
head of flock, $30. March hatched Rose Comb White 
Wyandottes, $1.50. Ridgeway Farm, Mack, Va, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Fx ‘Ox Brothers, 














One load feed steers and one load heifers, Haskins 
Williams, Boydton, Va. 

Guernsey cattle and Hampshire hogs. Young bulls; 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





For Sale.—125 Berkshire, Poland China and Duroc 











pigs, eight weeks old, $6 each. Also bred sows and 
gilts reasonable. Fair Hill Stock Farm. echums 
River, Va. 
PET STOCK 
Gentle Shetlands. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 
DOGS 





Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females 35. Hershel Birch2tt, Lebaron Tenn 


For Sale.—Purebred Hound pups. Also pure ja 
$6 each. Registered Police pups reasonable. Wren- 
wood Kennels, Mebane, N. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


Agricultural gy of Western North Cai Carolina 
may be learned through new farm journal; six months 
for ten cents. Hollowells » Mountain Farmer, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee 
iss. 

















Send 
Station, 








CORN HARVESTER _ 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Summer and fall chicks at bargain prices. 
Folder free. W. H. Chesnett, Greer, S. C. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 


TANCRED STRAIN 

















—/ 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ! 
April Hatch; lay in four months; 10 to 12 weeks J 
old, ready for shipment June 16, $1.00 and $1.15 J 
each. Ve give free with every 20 pullets 1 cock- 
erel from our best mating pen, $5.00 will book J 
your order. 

WHITE LEGHORN FARM J 


Box 50, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
i 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
500 HIGHEST GRADE YEARLING HENS 
Lowest prices for quick delivery to make room, 
as they gy at $1.50 each. Also 8-week pullets 
hd reque 


JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special — bulletin free. I ehip c.o.d. 
and a ae satisfa 








As long 
Prices 





GEORGE B. FERRIS, “030° Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
‘5,-more Fat! 

















worldin production of butterfat 
=the largest factor in dairy profit. 
Eighty per cent of the cows which 
have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


Write for — 


"Yhe Extension Se 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 
230 East Ohio Street rca Illinois 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CA MILK BREED 


pn Bing Bae g for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high of 











| Delivery guaranteed. 


Fall chicks for winter broilers; Booking orders now. 
Sixteen breeds. Southern Hatcheries, North, 8S. C. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $7.75; 
heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. . 
THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Greentop, Missouri 
Leading 
Mathis 








Box 193, 


Mathis Quality Chicks. Heavy 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Chicks C.o.d.—100 Barred Rocks or Single Reds, 
$10. White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $8. Mixed $7 
Feeding system raising 95% to 


layers. 
free 











maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, 
Pennsylvania 
LEGHORNS 
For Sale.—300 one year old Tancred White Leghorn 
hens, $1 each. Apply to Mrs. J. S. Powell, Wellville, 
V irginia, 


For Sale —300 “White “Leghorn pullets, . 300° yearling 


White Leghorn hens, $1 each. Hens are now laying. 
CC. W. McLaurin, McColl, 8. C. 

Hollywood-Tanecred 300-330 egg blood, Wonderful 
values in eight, ten, twelve and sixteen week pullets 
and cockerels. Yearling laying hens half price. R. E. 
Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 

Hi-Grade White Leghorn Pullets.—3,000 ten to 
twelve White Leghorn pullets ready for delivery the 
last of July and first of August at $1 to $1.25 each. 








Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc.. Troutville, Va. 
ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons !—400 cockerels pullets; best “plood : 
high egg, show records Prices reasonable, Albert 
Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. 

rs 

Bronze turkey eggs, l0¢ each. . Aygarn, Ba Backbay. 

Virginia. 








LIVESTOCK 


Non-clog hee self-feeders. Write today for detailed 
information, ‘Stahl & Stroud, Kinston, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, 
Middleton, Tenn. 


Pig type. James 
Rank, Richmond, Va. 

Birdwood Berkshires. 
gilts for sale at all times; one bred sow. B. 
manager Birdwood Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 














W. Graves, American National 








Salter, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 

ansas. 





FARM MACHINERY 


Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 











best Soybean Harvester in the world. Price $100. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
HONEY 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 
LIME 





Plan to grow an acre of alfalfa—get your Mascot 
Lime now. American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Agricultural Lime.—Before 
prices on highest quality 
limestone. Marlbrook Lime Co., 


PATENTS 

Inventions commercialized. What have meas 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 





buying, write us for 
lime-marl and pulverized 
Roanoke, Va 








Adam 
Mo. 























you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, — Charlotte, N. 
~ TOBACCO 

Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F_ Hickory. Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
vhen received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 ae $1; 12 pounds $2; Smoking, 16 
pounds $1.5 Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 
Murray, — 


Best Red Leaf, mild 








and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20: tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
chewing free. preciate business, guarantee satis- 


IT app 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Biggs. 


The Progressive Farmer 


RECEIVERS HAVE 39,000,000 
POUNDS TO SELL 


fF ON. Merton L. Corey, the’ only 
whole-time receiver of the Tobac- 
co Growers’ Codperative Association, has 
just sent The Progressive Farmer from 
his office in Richmond a summary of the 
receivership situation as of July 1 :— 


“The receivers have on hand 20,405,338 
pounds of dark fired Virginia tobacco, 
and 19,037,324 pounds, of bright tobacco. 
June sales averaged 70.88 per cent of 
bankers’ valuations for domestic sales; 
and 76.47 per cent of bankers’ valuations 
for foreign sales. 


“The present tobacco inventory is 
$9,151,560.42 this being at the original 
bankers’ valuations. Sales thus far made 
have been considerably below these val- 
uations. Future prices will be influenced 
strongly by the present crop. The re- 
ceivers, however, expect that under con- 
ditions as they now appear, they will 
market. the stocks of tobacco at such 
prices as to assure the payment of the en- 
tire indebtedness. ~The value of -the par- 
ticipation receipts cannot be forecasted 
with any degree of confidence. All de- 
pends, of course, upon the prices receiy- 
ed for the tobacco stocks. 








“From the sales of tobacco and other 
personal effects of the association, the 
receivers have applied a total of $5,671, 
134.70 upon the secured association in- 


debtedness and other obligations entitled 


to priority. 

“The balance sheet shows present as- 
sets of $12,636,058.46, which statement, 
of course. includes items of doubtful or 
very much depreciated value, for ex- 
ample, in view of the sales of the proper- 
ties of the warehouse corporation and 
its guarantee upon their outstanding se- 
curities.” 


| PEANUT GROWERS’ MEET- 
! INGS 


URING the latter part of July each 
year, primary meetings are held in 
each of the nineteen peanut growing coun- 
ties of Virginia and North Carolina for 
nominating directors of the Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association. County meetings yet to 
be held in North Carolina are as follows: 
Friday, July 22. 
Plymouth, Saturday, July 23. 
Smalls Cross Road, Monday, July 25. 
Hertford, Tuesday, July 26. 
Gatesville, Wednesday, July 27. 
Winton, Thursday, July 28. 
July 29. 











Williamston, 


Windsor, Friday, 


Each meeting will begin at 3:30 p. m. 
and at the courthouse, except that the 
Smalls Cross Road meeting will be at 
the schoolhouse. 


It is hoped that a large number of 
farmers who are not members of the as- 


sociation, and business and professional 
men, will make it their business to be 
present for these meetings. A _ speaker 


will be present for each meeting who can 
give the exact situation confronting the 
peanut industry and what is needed to 
guarantee its continuance. 


Roe Eee OO 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


Me neue Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensbore, 

















Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. “Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. _ oe 

Agents with auto, sell Marlime to farmers Grand 
epportunity. Address F. G. Hoffman & Co., Clare 
mont, Va. 

Get our free sample case. ‘Toilet Articles, Perfume 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 
Co., Dept. BB. St. Louis. — 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extract& 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Cat 


nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 








Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. F 
_WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 

Wanted.—10,000 pounds 
amount and variety you have, 
tom, Va. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get Nees government position. Write 








Boxwood Sprays. State 
Bernard Payne, Crof- 














Chester White pigs, service boars. Farmer’s prices. 
Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute ¢, North Carolina, 


Registered Duroc Jersey pigs for sale C. V. Pene- 
ger, Marshville, N. C. 








Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, iat us train you to 54 an expert automobile 
pay wy ER cost to 


is small. 
Nasbrille ‘Auto "Behe School, 
Tena. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. © s 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all ute® 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., D 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


$45 to $85 extra a week selling beautiful shirts 
Commissions in advance. We sliver and collect 
Get free selling outfit today. Fashion Wear Shir 
Dept. H-1782, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 











more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms t0 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, G% 
e y of the name and 4 





for 
The bent selling proposi 
Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Furman University |GIVE YOUR CHICKENS WATER 


A Christian college of highest grade, 
granting B. A., B. S., Law 
grees. Living conditions most tuver- 
able, Christian atmosphere. For cata- 
logue address President’s Office. 
W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President 
Greenville, S. C. 


The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
$400. For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 


(efecnnensevccsenseseces 








FL FLO CANNER 


an EL, FLO CANNER fot home, 
Oe ami and factoty use. All sizes. 
Endorsed 


by_authorities on canning. 

Continuous Heating Capping Stecls, 

Sean Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 

lets, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 

Senventent warehouses. Free catalog. 
HOME CANNE re . €O., 
Hickory, N. C. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
P-U-L-L-E-T-S! 


P 000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from blood-tested, state-accredited 
flocks. Seven strains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
er, prices lower than ever before, Write 
for 48-page illustrated catalog and ade 
list free. Also practical poultry book 
free to every customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 

every week this summer and fall.) 

a HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
R. . 4-B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi- -Grade Chicks 


Per 100 
White Wyandottes $14.00 
nieve aia White Leghorns .. 10.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. 

For less than 100 add le per chick; for 500 deduct %o 
per chick. Send $1 with order and we will ship C.O.D. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Troutville, Virginia 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR ane ae? ee 4 























Barred Rocks 
8. C. Red 





1,000 

White Leghorns ..... $2. 50 $4. 50 $ ry 00 sor. 50 $70.00 
Barred Rocks ........ .00 5.50 1 47.50 90.00 
¥ eee 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Silver L. Wyandottes.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 ..... 
Light mixed ......... 2.25 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
Heavy mixed ......... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 380.00 
Assorted chicks ...... 2.50 4.50 00 37.50 65.00 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Prices in lots of 25 


White Wyandottes $3.50 $e5 50 $100 00 
8S. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00 Hy 50 10.00 
Barred Rocks ......... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Heavy Mixed .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 


stock. 100% arrival postpaid 


Valuable booklet free. Cash or C.0.D. 
THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Bex 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 
From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
S. C. White Leghorns 
S. C. Brown Leghorns... 
Barred Rocks 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... $10.00 
Broilers and Mixed Chix...... $ 7.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain 


Special prices on 500 and 1,000 ‘lots: 100% ‘prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 


J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 51 


Pure Bred BABY CHICKS 


260 to 310 blood strain. 





















Ship every week. 
Send check with order. 


OG GU EIR 3, Capac cade ev peccankvass 9c 
White and Brown Leghorns ............ 8c 
Mixed, Heavy and Light ................ 7c 


Few extra in each order. 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box 100 Stuarts Draft, Va. 














» Chicks —June Prices 


From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg production and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. 

Per 100 
$. C. White Leghorns .......... _ 8.00 
S$. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks.... 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Is'and Reds ........ 10.00 


Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Special prices on 500 or 1.000 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed, 


Falr Falr View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 





- White Leghorns, $8 per 100; Buff Leg- 
horns, $8 per 100; @arred Rocks and 
8, per 100; W. Rocks, $10 4 100; Light Mixed, 
00 ey live deliv- 
Pron price on 500 
JACOB NIEMOND, 


McAiisterville, Pa. 


RS gee lots. 
es 

















Send only $1.00 and —— 

the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 

bred stock selected by expert 

j Gatalog. Write today. 

y Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
CHICKS 25 50 (100 500 
W. Leghorn ..... $2.50 $4.00 $7.00 $32.50 
B. Rocks, Reds... 3.00 5.00 9.00 42.50 
’ ¢ OW. Modis 2.4... 3.50 6.00 11.00 52.50 
7 Heavy mized - 26 PY 7.00 32.50 
2.00 3. 6. eS 








| of the body processes. 


N A recent visit to a poultry farm 

the following picture was presented : 
about 700 well-bred hens, housed in com- 
fortable, spacious houses that were clean 
and sanitary. The flock had good range, 
ample feeding trough space, full of a 
good wholesome well balanced feed. 
Water facilities! About one half enough 
and part of these fountains dry and dirty. 


Instead of setting forth the advantages 
of proper water facilities and lots of 
water, let us consider some of the results 
of its absence. In the first place a lack 
of water hinders digestion and retards all 
This raises the 
cost of production. 


A lack of water thickens the blood 
and raises the body temperature and this 
is one thing that should by all means be 
avoided in July and August, the very 
hottest months of the year. Water at this 
time is of paramount importance to the 
welfare of the flock. Production during 
the fall and winter when eggs are a good 
price, will depend to a large extent on 
how the vitality of the flock is main- 
tained during the summer months. 

We are apt to regard water much on 
the same basis as air—just take it as a 
matter of course. 

Water! Easy to secure, cheap, making 
up over 60 per cent of the egg, and we 
often allow the fountains and troughs to 
go dry. Especially is this true at the 
present time in the rush of other farm 


| work. 


There are three words that will de- 
scribe the water you should give your 
flock. They are pure, fresh, and cool, 
and it should be supplied with ample 
fountain space so that the hen will not 
have to wait for a drink. A warning 
should be sounded for those poultrymen 
who have water systems allowing the 
water to drip continually in the trough. 


The 


water fountain or trough is one 


| of the principal means of spreading dis- 


| ease and this is especially true of the 


_tem. 


overflow from the continuous drip sys- 
Diseases and worms prefer no bet- 
ter breeding place than those wet over- 
flow spots formed around the continuous 
drip trough. 

This is a most excellent system, if you 
properly dispose of the overflow and 
thus do not allow it to run on the ground 


| outside the house, making a puddle from 
| which some of the birds will drink. 





There is a very simple and conclusive 
test that can be applied to the water sup- 
plied your chickens. Since a dozen eggs 
contain a pint of water, ask yourself the 
question: Would you be willing to eat 
the egg made from the water you give 
your flock? E. N. HOLMGREEN, 

Poultry Husbandman, Extension Ser- 
vice, A. & M. College of Texas. 





| FALL GARDEN IN VIRGINIA | 





R. L. B. Dietrick, garden specialist 
of V. P. L, a year or two ago pre- 
pared the following concise planting table 
for Virginia fall gardens, which has been 
used with success by Old Dominion read- 
ers :— 
Planting Date 





Tidewater Piedmont 
and Middle and Western 
Vegetable Virginia Virginia 
OE re ee August 1-15 August 1-10 
OMe Tae es de August 1-10 August 1-10 
COBRGOE 6. i023 5< Sept.-Oct. 
a Oe re August 1-10 
CS oa 65s August 1-10 
Caller «cusses ceases August 1-10 
DOOR vo asecinet ony August 1-15 
CUNO. 6. iitscese ve Aug.-Sept. August 1-10 
TOM, avons kesetens September Aug. 1-Sept. 5 
COSCO Kccad secs Aug.-Sept Aug.-Sept. 
CONG 55 4 sisi’: de we t008 October October 
POOR ois cuccrdsotecs August 15 August I 
Maaimh, .cicstioaars September August 
Rutabaga......+.0. August August 1-10 
Spinach. .., «ssccess Aug. 15- Aug.-Sept. 
Nov. 15 
Swiss chard....... August 1-10 
TOMGEG si 66 din 2edee Sept. plants 
Aug. 15 
Turnip..... seseeees August August 1-10 
Tonle salad..,... Aug.-Sept. A 


AG PO, 
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More Rubber 
Where It Is 
Needed 


HE correct designing of Hood 

Tires puts more rubber on the 
road. This insures longer life, 
greater traction and easier riding. 
This flat tread on Hood Balloons 
and High Pressure pneumatics 
makes them more economical on 
any kind of road. 
If you figure cost per mile, you 
will use Hoods. 






















Made by 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 
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BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 




























CORN ROSSMETA GRAIN 


CRIBS BINS 
PPER-CONTENT - - -GALVANIZED) 


ROSS ME AL CORN CRIB for ideal cur- 
ing and economical handling of crop. Large 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port- -holes in sides and roof; rigid 
construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write tod. OTTER & 


rt Time M@Cn ©; 


Canis Sul 


Maket45 a Week and u 


Cash profits paid in advance 

No question about it, any man can 

easily earn $45 a week and up, just 
owing our wonderful outfit and 


ROSS oe pking orders for our high-grade tai- 
SILO ‘er before such low prices 
10 cle cag St. and eautiful s styles. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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1 ree suit offer—something differ- 
ont, ies bigger, more liberal than any offer 


Ha 


ase Outfit 
ples — everything fur- 
“sd "today for free euit and big 


Sper micer Mend Co., Wholesale Talors, Dept G 823,Chicago 


e —— 
serene fen 








Rage STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
satisfactory, costs not. costs nothi: ng. Fine Horsehide 
NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD, 
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In the Land of the Sky iA State Accredited High School 


for boys and girls. Bible, Beligious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty of twelve men and women give 
Fr R JJ ] ] A ND pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- 
dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid 
administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes. Steam 


INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


electric lights, running water. Expenses moderate. 
Session opens August 22, 1927 
Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE 


Two Years Standard College Work .% Strong Literary Societies for 
Boys and Girls .% Several Religious’ Organizations for Christian 
Workers .% Excellent Coaching Staff in All Major Sports .% Work 
Approved by State Department of Education .% Music (Piano, Vocal, 
Violin), Art, Expression, Commercial Departments  % ly amc 
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from $230 to $270 for Nine Months. & 
For Information Apply to 
| J. A. CAMPBELL, President 4 se BUIE’S CREEK, N. C. 














| North Carolina State College 
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Agriculture neal Engineering 


Education for Life and for Living 








The Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, Sci and Busi , Textiles, Educa-° 
most of the vocations and professions in which people in this state engage. 


The new School of Education has been formally opened to WOMEN. 





Modern residence dormitories, , library, and Y. M. C. A. 
building provide wholesome and ee thiol for college life and recreation. 


| tion, and the Graduate School are equipped, and staffed to provide instruction for 





) | , 





E. B. OWEN, Registrar 
STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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For catalog, registration blanks, or information, write to 







CORRECT 
Teacher—“Johnny, name a collective noun.” 
Johnny—“*A vacuum cleaner.” 


LOST OR STOLEN? 
“The engine’s missing again,” he groaned. 


“Good gracious!” she cried, “where do you 
suppose we dropped it?” 








PARSIMONIOUS BUG 
Prof. (in zoology lab.)—‘‘What insect lives 
on the least food?” 
Bright Pupil—‘‘The moth. It eats holes.” 


FATAL SUBSTITUTE 
Eve (to the serpent)—‘‘Have you any ba- 
nanas?” 
Serpent—“Yes, we have no bananas today. 
Won’t youetry one of our apples?” 


CAUTION—GO SLOW! 
He—“‘Why do blushes creep over girls’ 
faces?” 
She—“Because if they ran they would kick 
up too much dust.” 


tiptecine tis ey 


se 


PRECIOUS TIME 
Teacher—“What excuse have you for be- 
ing so late?” 
Johnny (breathlessly)—“I ran so fast, teach- 
er, that I—I didn’t have time to think up 
one.” 


SPEED MANIAC 


“Waiter,” said a customer after waiting 15 
minutes for his soup, “have you ever been 
to the zoo?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well you ought to go. You would enjoy 
seeing the turtles whizz past.” 


More Miles 
Smoother 


Safer 


When you feel that ordi- 
nary tires cannot give you 





WILLING TO HELP 


“I beg your pardon,” said the charity solic- 
itor, as she came into the store, “but would 
you like to help the Working Girls’ Home?” 

“Certainly,” said the unmarried clerk. 
“Where are they?” 





‘Td move to town 


SAFETY FIRST 


"y 
%, 


My 


’ ; ys pe Dee arn ey ee the extra comfort extra 
e ore gO AC bor: ? 


“Dear Mrs. Garrison: Would you please 


put out a little food for the cat I have safety, and extra mileage 
been feeding this winter? It will eat almost ss 
that you expect, you will 


LD) 


jl ry, 
wn 


anything, but do not put yourself out.” 


7 


to oil lamps” 


says the wife of a farmer who knows the wonderful 
comfort and convenience of a Westinghouse light and 
power plant. Just think what it would mean to be rid 
of the regiment of oil lamps you have to clean — of 
bending over a big washing — of ironing, sweeping, 
churning, the old, hard, hand way. Electricity does 
your hardest work — and for only a few cents a day. 
Read all about it in the famous book on farm lighting 
by Westinghouse — the company who pioneered in 
electricity and invented broadcasting with KDKA. 
You’ll see pictures and read dozens of letters from users 


A STORY LINCOLN TOLD 


Ex-Senator Cole of California vouches for 
this story, told by Lincoln: 

“Old Squire Bagley, from Menard, came 
into my office one day and said: ‘Abe, I 
want your advice as a lawyer. Has a man 
what’s been elected justice of the peace a 
right to issue a marriage license?’ 

“T told him no; whereupon the old squire 
threw himself back in his chair very indig- 
nantly and said: ‘Abe, I thought you was a 
lawyer. Now, me and Bob Thomas had a 
bet on this thing, and we agreed to let you 
decide; but if this: is your opinion I don’t 





find complete tire satis- 
faction with the Fisk Ex- 
tra Heavy Balloon. 
This new Fisk is the la- 
test and greatest achieve- 
ment of tire craft. You 


; telling how easy it is to buy this light plant — how little 
» it costs to operate—how much it will do for you. 


NS \ . 

Ns J The Light That Has No Flame 

\N The Westinghouse book explains the comfort and security from 

cael using light that has no flame. There’s no chance for a child to 
upset a lamp — for a lantern to set a barn on fire. 


Read About The Easy Partial Payment Plan 
Don’t think you can’t afford a light plant until you have read this 
helpful book. This book tells how you pay for this light plant a 
little ata time. You make a small down payment and begin to en- 
joy electricity right away. You pay for the balance on the most 
liberal terms offered anywhere. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For the Westinghouse Farm Light Book 
It tells you everything you want to know about farm lighting without 


cost or obligation on your part. The whole story is in the book. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it in today. 


want it, for I know a thunderin’ sight better. 


I’ve been a squire eight years and I’ve issued get the utmost in smooth, 
marriage licenses all the time.’ ” aes 
safe riding, sure trac- 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS : . 
By J.P. ALLEY—comment, woz, ty | | t1ON and easy steering 
throughout suprisingly 
great mileage with Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloons. 











DEM NIGGUHS SHO BETTUH 
KEEP OUTEN MAH WATER- 
MILYUN PATCH --<I 
DONE WARN ‘EM ,EN I — 
MEANS DEYS “WAR” IN There 1s a tire Sor every 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, N DAT “WARNIN’” Too!! - need—in De, niigpid and 
Sages Sighs See at ees yy : 2 price—in the Fisk Line. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Farm Light Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your new 24-page FREE book. Also 
send information on your easy-buying plan. 
(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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‘*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


Name 


Address 


ASO \s y 
~ DPS: 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom low he got engine trouble, but de 
thing is, this engine jes’ got “Tom trou- 
 bte”s 


County 
“ah Pro.F. 7-23 “C.V.”" 




















